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and the modem manner 
The combining of the cotton and linen fibres — the enduring 
materials from which all Crane’s Papers are made — calls 
for water of the greatest purity and skill of the highest 
order. Both are at hand at Crane’s, for it was the purity 
of the water that led Zenas Crane to establish his paper- 


mill in Dalton, and from him the skill of making fine 
paper has been handed down these five generations. 





Making paper in the traditional spirit and the mod- 
ern manner gives to all Crane’s Papers the quality and 
character that makes them first choice for business, 
social and personal correspondence; securities, deeds 

and documents; the currency of many nations; and 

the Victory Bonds we buy for our future security. 

Since all Crane’s Papers are made from cotton 
and linen fibres — the only fibres for making papers 
that have stood the test of time — the Crane 
watermark is your unfailing guide to papers that 

serve you with distinction today — carry for- 

ward your words and records into the future. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS SINCE 1801 














The present buildings which, it is planned, 
will form the nucleus of the new 
Celanese Research Center at Summit. N. J. 


RESEARCH MAKES A BUSINESS GROW 





RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT by Celanese Corporation of 
America of plans for a centralized research center at 
Summit, New Jersey, is the latest development in an 
expanding program of research that has been consist- 
ently carried on since the company started. When build- 
ings and facilities are completed, several hundred 
chemists, physicists and technicians now at work in 
various Celanese laboratories will transfer their work to 
Summit. 

Celanese Corporation, first and foremost, is a demon- 
stration of practical research. Its products, its growth, 
its service to the public have stemmed in large part 
from the genius of those who direct its daily research. 
Precision is the objective. At Celanese the opportunity 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


is always welcomed to create a specific material—en- 
tirely new if required—with definite properties to meet 
definite needs, rather than adjusting needs to the limi- 
tations of an existing material. 

This point of view has helped to carry Celanese Syn- 
thetic Yarns and Fabrics to constantly higher levels of 
utility, value and beauty. It has increased the usefulness 
of Celanese Plastics to industry after industry. It has 
created new products, new methods, new ideas that 
have stimulated the growth both of Celanese and many 
other enterprises. Management, Production and Re- 
search are a team that works closely together at Celanese 
—as the results show. Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


TEXTILES...PLASTICS...CHEMICALS 


Copyright 1045, Celanese Corporation of America 
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RCA Laborafories-Center of Radio and Electronic Research 


RCA Laboratories at Princeton, N. J., are 
far more than one of the most modern and 
best-equipped laboratories ever built. It is 
a community of scientists, research men 
and technicians—each a top man in his field 
—each working with the other—contribut- 
ing wherever and whenever his specialized 


knowledge will help. 


It is a “university of ideas”—where vi- 
sions are graduated as practical realities .. . 
where human wants are fulfilled through 
the creation of new products and processes, 
new services and markets. 


It is a birthplace of scientific, industrial 
and social progress for the entire nation. 


It is the reason why anything bearing the 
letters “RCA”—from a radio tube to your 
television receiver of tomorrow—is one of 
the finest instruments of its kind that science 
has yet achieved. 


For just as the RCA electron tube, tele- 
vision receiver, radio, or the Victrola, is 
stamped by the RCA trademark, so does 
the product itself bear a stamp of experi- 
ence and research that gives RCA pre-emi- 
nence in the field of radio and electronics. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. Listen 
to The RCA Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., 
Eastern Time, over the NBC network. 


PIONEERING 


Scientists and research men who 
work in RCA Laboratories made 
many vital contributions in help- 
ing to win the war through appli- 
cation of radio, electronic, radar 
and television techniques. Their 
skills now are devoted to peace- 
time applications of these sciences. 


At RCA Laboratories the elec- 
tron microscope, radar, all-elec- 
tronic television (featuring the pro- 
jection system for the home) and 
many other new instruments of 
radio, including hundreds of new 
electron tubes, were developed to 
improve and to extend the serv- 
ices of radio around the world. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Where industries grow great 


2 American 
WRINGERS 
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OR over 150 years, Southern New England’s 
first manufactures—firearms, clocks, copper and 
brass— have been growing more and more famous. 


Products of other industries which followed have 
won wide acceptance, too... such as Rhode Island’s 
paint, rubber goods, wire, cable, tools, textiles, glass- 
ware, piping, packaged foods, silverware, machines. 


That’s because Southern New England has lived 
from the start in an atmosphere of inventiveness, 
progress and opportunity, and manufacturers—quick 
to sense its value—have come by the hundreds to 
join those already established. 


The result is that Southern New England today is 
the greatest industrial area per square mile in the 
world. 


The skill of her people—“know-how”, if you please 
—goes back for generations. 


And, what is equally important, so does the under- 
standing, sympathetic attitude of the whole com- 
munity, for it realizes that it owes its growth to 


industry. 


Furthermore, Southern New England has always 
been closest to the richest markets of America and 
Europe. Today there are 58,000,000 domestic custo- 
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mers alone for Southern New England’s goods who 
live within 500 miles, to say nothing of the vast 
foreign trade that will be served through Southern 
New England’s own seaports during the peacetime 
era ahead. 


We believe there is a place for your new or expand- 
ing business in Southern New England. 


A place for your family, too . . . because Southern 
New England is a region just as inviting for good 
living as it is for manufacturing. 


A full-color booklet is yours for the asking: South- 
ern New England For Tomorrow’s Industry’. Get 
your copy by writing to P. E. Benjamin, Manager 
of Industrial Development, The New Haven Rail- 
road, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 





Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network of 
rail and highway transportation that puts every manu- 
facturer “ON THE MAIN LINE.” 
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PORTSMOUTH. N. H. 


Portsmouth, only seaport of New Hampshire and a naval 
resort, and trading center, is located on the Piscataqua 
River three miles from the sea and 48 miles southeast of 
Concord. It was the colonial capital of New Hampshire. 

One of the largest Navy yards in the United States and 
the principal yard for building, fitting out, and overhaul- 
ing submarines, 1s located on Fernald’s and Seavey’s Islands 
opposite the city but in the Town of Kittery, Me. The 
treaty ending the Russo-Japanese War was negotiated there 
in 1905. 

The population of Portsmouth was 14,821 in 1940. Its 
289 retail stores in 1939 had sales of $10,328,000; the 112 
service establishments, receipts of $468,000; and the 17 
wholesalers, sales of $4,322,000. The 17 industrial plants, 
employing an average of 730 wage earners, produced goods 
valued at $2,899,180. Manufactures include buttons, ream- 
ing tools, gypsum products, shoes, beer, and barrels. Other 
industries are lobster fisheries and nearby dairy, poultry, 
fruit and truck farms. 

A fishing and trading center was established in the vicin- 
ity of Portsmouth in 1623. The community was known as 
Strawberry Banke until 1653 when it was incorporated as 
Portsmouth. The cover print, from the Phelps Stokes Col- 
lection, New York Public Library, depicts the city as it 
appeared from the Navy Yard in 1854. 
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Pick a number—or a name- 
and follow it through 
your company... 





y... youlee be supuised 


See how many times your company writes that number or name 
every month. A part number or description, customer or em- 
ployee name, social security number. 









, 
| You'll be surprised—and shocked—at what that writing costs 
_ you. And how easy it is for errors to creep in. 
. You could write it just once on an Addressograph plate. It 
‘can then be rewritten again and again at a speed of 5000 words 
/ ’ or 30,000 figures a minute with 100% accuracy! 
Then you'd get out your payrolls quicker 
—Speed jobs through the plant 
—End errors on job tickets, invoices, identifications 
—Improve customer contacts 
— Make routing and shipping more efficient 
—Short-cut paperwork routines in every department 
x *& * 
Write information quickly the Addressograph way—instead 
of a dozen, a hundred, a thousand times by hand ata higher 





cost every hand-made time. 


Call the Addressograph representative in your city for full 
facts. But now—today—pick a name or a number and follow it 
through your company ... you'll be surprised. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TRAQE-MaaK RIG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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This is the 


basic business machine 
called Recordak 


chine... —~Ss<+ duplicating machine) 
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This is what it 

Recordak, the machine that brought microfilming 
to its present scope of usefulness, copies photographi- 
cally, accurately . . . with the speed of light... at 
great reduction on microfilm. It thereby simplifies 
and speeds up the common routines of record-keep- 
ing, accounting, transferring information. And cuts 
costs to the surprising, new low of a fraction of a 
cent per item copied. 
This is how it does it 

You feed papers . . . small or large-size, it makes 
no difference . . . into the Recordak. As fast as you can 
feed them in, they’re photographed automatically. 
Thousands go on a single, small roll of microfilm . . . 
which can be enlarged quickly, easily, for reading 
.». copying .. . or making paper prints. . . right in 
the Recordak Reader. 
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This is why it’s basic 

Recordak handles the basic business routines photo- 
graphically—a method that can’t be matched for 
speed, accuracy, economy, or all-round efficiency. 
As a result, present systems can be simplified, speeded 
up... entirely new and better operating methods 
developed. And as a further result, costs can be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


This is why it’s so efficient 

Secret of the clear, complete reproductions achieved 
by Recordak microfilming is the precise ‘‘controls”’ 
Recordak operates all along the line. The machine 
itself is automatic, the document takes its own photo- 
graph. Illumination, focus, and exposure are fixed. 
The Recordak lens is a Kodak lens. . . the special 
film is also made by Kodak . . . and the film process- 
ing is up to Kodak standard. 

















This is the way others use it 





BANKS ... to record most of the nation’s 

checks . . . to save substantially in their bookkeeping 

. to retain for your protection and theirs micro- 
size files of checks paid. 





MANUFACTURERS ... to simplify opera- 
tions in all departments. . . to record payrolls, time 
cards, orders, contracts and related papers . . . to 
safeguard drawings and, by reduction to less than 
1% of original size, keep them from swamping files. 





DEPARTMENT STORES .. . to handle ac- 
counts receivable more efficiently and economically 
.. to make collections and adjustments with greater 
speed, fewer customer misunderstandings and com- 
plaints. 





TRANSPORTATION ... to reduce junction 
point recording activities to a single, speedy opera- 


RECORDAK 


Originator of modern MICROFILMING 


—and its uses in business systems 


tion . . . to cut down the clerical work in waybilling 
. to trim costs, reduce error, speed shipments. 





GOVERNMENT .. . to microfilm Social Secu- 
rity records, War Bond records, Census returns, and 
for many other purposes. 99% saving in filing space! 


This is what it can do 
for you... soon 


As it has done for so many others, Recordak can 
simplify and speed up basic routines for you . . . cut 
copying costs tremendously . . . save up to 99% in 
file space . . . reduce chances of error to a minimum 

. point the way to new and more efficient oper- 
ating systems. 


To get a more complete picture of what this widely 
used photographic system can do for you, write for 
the new, free book about Recordak, ‘50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


You’ll be surprised at the number of definite sug- 
gestions this book contains for improving your han- 
dling of the common routines. You’ll also be surprised 
at how little this photographic basic business ma- 
chine costs. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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‘MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


RECORDAK CORPORATION : 

350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me the new book about Recordak— 
“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 





Name 











State 








































“Youth is the hope of the country and 
education is the hope of 5) outh.... The 
education of our youth from the primary 
grades through the university deserves the 


attention and support of every citizen.” 


HOLDER COURT, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY—GALLOWAY PHOTOGRAPIE 


“Lhere Is a Tide 


in the Affairs oy | Men eg 


DONALD BERTRAND TRESIDDER 


Bas ERVATION of West- 


ern civilization appears to be our 
American destiny. This is a solemn 
and even fearful challenge. We might 
tell ourselves, in words uttered by Ed- 
mund Burke that “an early and provi- 
dent fear is the mother of safety.” This 
is indeed a time of crisis, a time for a 
provident fear. 

With World War II ended in a de- 
cisive victory, our generation has again 
witnessed the phenomenon of national 
unity, full employment, and an un- 
precedented rise in the national income 
as a result of a most costly and devas- 
tating war. 
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President, Stanford University 


Our victorious nation is understand- 
ably filled with exuberant pride over 
its magnificent achievements. Our 
record in war production and our in- 
dustrial strength have astonished the 
rest of the world. Equally astonishing 
has been our fighting performance—on 
land, and sea, and in the air. Both for 
these reasons and for reasons of na- 
tional policy, we are now thoroughly 
committed to a leading role in world 
affairs, which carries with it the accep- 
tance of heavy responsibility as well as 
exposure to subtle dangers. 

Our country has persisted in regard- 
ing War as an unwelcome interruption 
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Hire is an examination of 
the needs and obligations of Ameri- 
can industry and labor, and of the 
necessity for ending industrial strife 
if America is to maintain its moral 
leadership in world affairs. This 
is one of a series of articles of im- 
portance to business, presenting the 
opinions of men whose backgrounds 
have created decided, and often con- 
fiicting, points of view. 
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o. periods a prosperity and so-called 
“normalcy.” In the short time that has 
elapsed since the end of actual hostili- 
ties, a familiar pattern is already dis- 
cernible in our country which fills the 
thoughtful citizen with misgiving. Our 
impatience to get our fighting men 
home and promptly demobilized is un- 
derstandable. But is it consistent with 
our best interests in Europe and in the 
Pacific? The cry for immediate, dras- 
tic reduction in taxes strikes a sympa- 
thetic response. But will such a move 
jeopardize our financial position in the 
end? Strikes and threats of strikes 
across the country serve notice of the 
return of problems that imperiled our 
democracy in pre-war days. 

Powerful and rich as we are and 
flushed with victory, we need to do 
some clear, hard thinking about urgent, 
domestic issues still awaiting solution. 
Now, “while the tear is still in the 
eye” is a propitious moment for us in 
America to re-examine our situation in 
the light of the lessons of history and 
especially of recent events. 

While our domestic difficulties are 
not new, they return to us now in a 
vastly different setting. We are emerg- 
ing from a war in which many nations 
have lost their finest manpower. Great 
cities are in ashes, vast industrial and 
cultural resources have been destroyed. 
Millions of people are living under con- 
ditions not far removed from slavery. 
Fierce, burning hatreds have been kept 
lkindled. Starvation and chaos impend 
unless prompt help is forthcoming and 
hope kept alive in the world. Out of 
this darkness, all eyes are turned in the 
came direction. Free people every- 
where look to America for leadership 
and aid. Never was there greater need 
for generosity, tolerance, and wisdom. 
The times call for leaders possessing 
integrity, experience, and abilities of 
the highest order. 

We are presented with a breath-tak- 
ing opportunity. We have fully demon- 
strated the virility and capacity of 
democracy in waging total warfare. 
If we can carry over into the peacetime 
period the same sense of desperate ur- 
gency, the same willingness to sacrifice 
and to work for the general welfare, 
we may be able not only to preserve 
our own system of government but to 
rekindle throughout the world the fires 
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of individual freedom upon which a 
free society is based. On the other 
hand, if we continue to lull ourselves 
to a sense of false security by dreaming 
of a golden age of the past or of a dim, 
distant Utopia of the future, our free 
society may succumb to the forces of 
collectivism that are so apparent every- 
where else in the world. 

As I see it, we live in a time fully as 
dangerous to a free people as the one 
from which we have just successfully 
emerged. It is my belief that every 
American regardless of class or circum- 
stance has certain interests in common 
with his fellow citizens that transcend 
all the bitter differences and distinctions 
which divide us. To unite for the real- 
ization of these common interests is 
imperative. 


Realism . ... Miracles 


The first concern of every American 
in my view should be collaboration 
with other nations in the establishment 
of an enduring peace. Implicit in this 
undertaking is the maintenance of mili- 
tary power commensurate with our in- 
ternational commitments as well as 
competent to defend our country 
against sudden powerful aggression 
from any direction. 

In the field of collaboration, recent 
developments indicate strongly that we 
must realistically condition ourselves to 
accept keen disappointments, to face 
the fact in advance that progress in 
such undertakings is never painless and 
rapid but always gradual and often 
heartbreaking. It may indeed require 
a miracle to create a world organization 
that can and will insure enduring peace 
but, hopeless as it may seem, we are 
literally compelled to try to produce 
that miracle. We should enter into this 
task with the spirit of the war workers 
who erected in their factory a sign say- 
ing, “The impossible we do imme- 
ciately; the miraculous takes a little 
longer.” 

In considering an adequate national 
defense, it is my opinion that the sub- 
ject calls for more exhaustive and imag- 
inative exploration than it has had to 
date. The old saying that victories are 
won by “gettin’ there fustest with the 
mostest” no longer applies. Even be- 
fore the use of atomic power, it was 
recognized that modern warfare calls 
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for the total mobilization of all re- 
sources. An adequate defense system 
encompasses many fields. 

Plans to conserve natural resources 
and to provide adequate stockpiles of 
strategic materials must be laid. Fun- 
damental and applied research must go 
forward on a scale hitherto unknown. 
Plans must be laid for keeping indus- 
trial plants constantly ready for conver- 
sion to war. Based upon the lessons 
before us in England, Germany, and 
Japan, we must determine how to pro- 
tect our war plants against attacks. 

Plans must be developed looking 
toward a great improvement in the 
physical condition of our youth. We 
must decide upon the best means of 
training and maintaining a military re- 
serve capable of being mobilized over- 
night. 

There remains the problem of mini- 
mizing the conflict of authority, jeal- 
ousies, duplications of missions and 
establishments that still prevail among 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Forces. The development of an 
adequate plan of defense obviously re- 
quires experts in many fields and de- 
mands imagination of the highest 
order. I am not attracted by the sug- 
gestion that we leave the solution in 
the hands of military men alone. The 
cry, “Remember Pearl Harbor,” is more 
than an admonition against Japanese 
treachery. It is a painful reminder of 
the fallibility of our military leaders. 

I would like to see the appointment 
of a commission modelled after the 
British Royal Commission to study and 
bring ferward a comprehensive plan 
embracing every aspect of our defense 
problems. Its members should be se- 
lected for their integrity, special knowl- 
edge, and broad experience with large 
affairs—men of the type of Vannevar 
Bush, General Marshall, Admiral 
Nimitz, and Herbert Hoover. Military, 
diplomatic, legislative, industrial, and 
educational experts should be available 
to the commission. Adequate funds 
should be provided for a thorough re- 
search job. The plans should be de- 
veloped against a background of our 
other Federal undertakings, such as 
public works, health and unemploy- 
ment insurance, proposed educational 
subsidies, and amortization of the na- 
tional debt. 
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If we continue to pursue the present 
policy of dealing with the defense pro- 
gram piecemeal, there is genuine dan- 
ger that some vital element of it may 
fail of adoption or fail to be weighted 
properly. In the preparation of a com- 
prehensive plan of defense, expert tes- 
timony in the many fields under ex- 
amination would gain in strength and 
usefulness when screened through the 
minds of intelligent laymen richly en- 
dowed with common sense. It would 
be the commission’s job to accept mea- 
sured risks against a background of 
many dangers and conflicting require- 
ments. If such a commission were ap- 
pointed, means should be found at the 
outset to assure us that the ultimate 
report would form the basis for en- 
abling legislation. 

Vital as it is to win the peace and to 
guarantee our security, our victory will 
be empty and short-lived if we fail to 
cope successfully with the urgent do- 
mestic issues that plagued us for years 
before the outbreak of World War II. 
These difficulties, to a large extent, were 
deeply rooted in the gigantic industrial 
expansion which has taken place in 
America over the last 50 years, bring- 
ing in its wake mass unemployment 
and economic insecurity for millions 
of our citizens. Asa nation we are now 
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thoroughly committed to an economy 
which will maintain full employment, 
provide education for all, and afford 
medical care and old age benefits to 
every citizen. Implicit in our concept, 
also, is the undertaking steadily to in- 
crease the standard of living. This is a 
large order. Notwithstanding vigorous 
efforts of Government and private in- 
dustry to meet the challenge before the 
War, no satisfactory solution had been 
found. 

Even though our pockets now are 
bulging with the accumulation of high 
wages and profits earned during the 
war, our domestic problems are not 
easier to solve. Far from it. Even 
without taking into consideration the 
ever present danger of a runaway in- 
flation, which is very real, the picture 
is a serious one. 


Implications of the Debt 


The national debt now stands at more 
than $260,000,000,000. It is impossible 
to grasp all the implications of such a 
vast sum, but one thing is clear. For 
several years most of our industrial ca- 
pacity, resources, and productive effort 
have been expended on war and de- 
struction. Weare immeasurably poorer 
now than we were before Pearl Harbor. 
We now approach the solution of our 


domestic problems with an average 
debt on the head of every American 
of more than $2,000. Only by continu- 
ing to endure burdensome taxation 
tor many years, by prudent spending, 
irugal living, and by unremitting work 
can we avoid jeopardy to our entire 
economy in the handling of this stag- 
gering national debt. 

Underlying al] of our troublesome 
domestic issues is one fundamental 
question in which every American has 
an important stake. In a world which 
has largely turned to collectivism, how 
can America carry out the commit- 
ments mentioned above, while at the 
same time preserving a system of gov- 
ernment which allows its citizens the 
highest measure of personal freedom 
consistent with the general welfare? 

It is evident that industrial America 
cannot return to an economy of laissez- 
faire. Unattractive to me, however, is 
the argument that only by adopting a 
totally-planned economy can we hope 
to maintain our position as a world 
power, as well as to accomplish our 
social and economic objectives. I con- 
cede the necessity for general planning 
of a high order at the local, State, and 
national levels. Furthermore, it is clear 
that certain undertakings for the gen- 


(Continued on page 66) 


“Strikes and threats of strikes across the country serve notice of the return of problems that im- 


periled our democracy in pre-war days. 


Powerful and rich as we are and flushed with victory, 


we need to do some clear, hard thinking about urgent domestic problems still awaiting solution.” 
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FROM RETAINED EARNINGS 





ROY A. FOULKE 


Vice-President, DUN & BRapsTREET, INC. 


HOMESTEAD STEEL WORKS, CARNECIE ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, MUNHALL, PA.—-GALLOWAY PHOTOGRAPH 


Parr II of a study of tangible net worth and net working 
capital for 1,785 medium and smaller manufacturers for the last five years, 
with a discussion of corporate tax reducing provisions, and the annual 
“14 Important Ratios for 36 Manufacturing Industries.” 


VA 
A the November Dun’s Review 


after a review of aspects of related 
economic problems there was begun a 
report of a study of tangible net worth 
and working capital of 1,785 medium 
There 
was presented a table showing the ag- 


and smaller manufacturers. 
gregate tangible net worth of reporting 


companies by broad divisions of indus- 
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try and by industry lines for each of 
the last five years together with an in- 
terpretative discussion of the findings. 
The report of the survey results con- 
tinues here. 

The compilation on page 16 gives 
the detailed breakdown for net work- 
ing capital of the 1,785 medium and 
smaller manufacturers into the same 
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nine broad divisions of industry and 
one miscellaneous group. These ten 
major divisions, in turn, are also di- 
vided into the 78 more refined lines of 
industrial activity. Computations of 
aggregate net working capital were 
then made by years and by divisions of 
industrial activity similar to the compu- 
tations in the table giving the aggre- 
gates in tangible net worth. 

Among the nine broad industrial 
groupings, the greatest percentage in- 
crease in total net working capital is 
reflected by the 142 manufacturers in 
the textile industry with an expansion 
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between 1940 and 1944 of 91.2 per cent, 
the next largest by the 293 manutactur- 
ers in the iron and steel group with 
75-6 per cent, and the third largest by 
the 4og concerns in the clothing group 
with 71.0 per cent. Then follow in 
order the food products group with 
70.6 per cent, machinery with 57.5 per 
cent, paper and paper products with 
50.2 per cent, leather products with 
42.4 per cent, drugs and chemicals with 
34.9 per cent, and wood and wood pro- 
ducts with 30.0 per cent. 

The total net working capital of the 
entire 1,785 medium and smaller manu- 
facturers increased 17.6 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1941, 31.1 per cent 
between 1940 and 1942, 45.1 per cent 
between 1940 and 1943, and 59.5 per 
cent between 1940 and 1944. The per- 
centage increases on the 1940 base with 
the totals for the next three successive 
years, like the percentage increases in 
tangible net worth of these same manu- 
facturers, are considerably greater than 
the percentage increases of the larger 
manufacturers as shown by the Sep- 
tember 1945 study of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission: 


GRAINING HIDES, THE HUGO BRAND TANNERY, BROOKLYN, N. Y.—-CUSHING 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN AGGREGATE 
Net WorkinG CapiraL To 1940 Base 


Large 1,785 Identical 
Mtrs. Medium and 
SEC Study Smaller Mfrs. 
Increase through 1941 to 1940 Base 8.1 17.6 
Increase E> ia oe aul 31.1 
Increase te i943 ““ ** “36.1 45.1 


The aggregate net working capital 
of the 1,076 large manufacturers used 
in the compilation of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for 1g41_ in- 
creased 8.1 per cent over the correspond- 
ing figure of 1,055 corporations used 
in 1940. This percentage increase is 
slightly less than one-half of the 17.6 
per cent growth shown by the figures 
of the 1,785 identical medium and 
smaller manufacturers for these same 
two years. The increase in the aggre- 
gate net working capital of the large 
manufacturers between 1940 and 1942 
Was 22.1 per cent and between 1940 and 
1943 36.1 per cent. The percentage 
increase of the large manufacturers be- 
tween 1940 and 1942 was approximately 
two-thirds of the 31.1 percentage in- 
crease of the 1,785 medium and smaller 
manufacturers. The percentage in- 
crease between 1940 and 1943 of the 
large manufacturers was 36.1 per cent 
which is about seven-ninths of the in- 


crease in the 45.1 percentage growth 
of the medium and smaller concerns. 
The expansion in the aggregate net 
working capital of the 1,785 medium 
and smaller manufacturers like that in 
tangible net worth has been at a de- 
creasing rate: 
DoLLAR AND PER CENT INCREASES FROM YEAR TO 
YEAR IN AGGREGATE‘NET WoRKING CaPITAL 


BY 1,785 IDENTICAL MEDIUM AND 
SMALLER MANUFACTURERS 
Dollars Per Cent 
1941 Increase to 1940 Base.....-. $45,587,000 17.6 
1042 ig 5048 ~~ cécvase 34,987,000 11.5 
1943 ay * $008. |", cuatwue 36,230.000 10.7 
1944 ~ 1943 -accieaee 37,460,000 10.0 


The increase in the 
working capital of the 
medium and _ smaller 
expanded $45,587,000 or 17.6 per cent 
between 1940 and 1941. In the three 
succeeding years, the dollar increase in 
net working capital decreased to $34,- 
987,000 between 1941 and 1942, in- 
creased to $36,230,000 in 1943 and con- 
tinued to expand to $37,460,000 in 1944. 
While the dollar increase fluctuated 
over these four years, the percentage 
increase went off steadily. In contrast 
to the expansions of 17.6 per cent in 
1941, the growth was 11.5 per cent in 


aggregate net 
1,785 identical 
manutacturers 
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1942, 10.7 per cent in 1943, and 10.0 
per cent in 1944. 

The aggregate dollar increase in net 
working capital based on this sample 
over these four years, represented a 
generally increasing proportion of the 
increase in tangible net worth of these 
1,785 identical manufacturers, indicat- 
ing the retention of higher proportions 
cf the retained earnings and earned de- 
preciation in the current assets. The 
contrast between the dollar increase in 
aggregate tangible net worth and ag- 
gregate net working capital is shown 
in the tabulation in the next column. 

In 1941 the aggregate tangible net 
worth increased $60,504,000 and the ag- 
gregate net working capital $45,587,000 
or 75.3 per cent. In 1942 the aggregate 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN AGGREGATE YEARLY 
TANGIBLE Net WortH WuicH WENT INTO 
Net WorkING Capital By 1,785 IDENTICAL 
MEDIUM AND SMALLER MANUFACTURERS 


Yearly Increase 


Yearly Increase 
in Aggregate Per 


in Aggregate 


Tangible Net Worth Net Working Capital Cent 
1941... $60,504,000 $45,587,000 75-3 
1942.... 44,957,000 34,987,000 77.8 
1943.... 37,382,000 36,230,000 96.6 
eT 40,395,000 37,460,000 92.7 


tangible net worth increased $44,957,- 
ooo and the aggregate net working capi- 
tal $34,987,000 or 77.8 per cent. In 1943 
the increase in net working capital rep- 
resented 96.6 per cent of the increase 
in tangible net worth, and in 1944, 92.7 
per cent. 

Of these 1,785 manufacturers, 142 
had funded debts outstanding during 
each of the five years, while 255 had 
funded debts outstanding in one or 


more but not all of these five years. In 
some cases, the funded debt was com- 
pletely retired during this period, while 
in other cases new funded liabilities 
were incurred. The aggregate funded 
debts of these 397 concerns in 1940 was 
$26,348,000 and in 1944 $24,724,000 or 
a decrease of $1,624,000. If no part of 
the retained earnings had been used to 
reduce the funded liabilities over these 
years, the aggregate net working capi- 
tal of the 1,785 concerns would have 
been additionally increased to the ex- 
tent of $1,624,000. 

A table on page 18 gives a breakdown 
of the 1,785 manufacturers by seven tan- 
gible net worth groups classified accord- 
ing to their respective tangible net 
worth at the end of their 1944 fiscal 
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LINE OF Business Pe sonal _1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 —— 
1,785 IDENTICAL MANUFACTURERS BY LINES OF INDUSTRY 

CLOTHING Ess et crank aioe Sears 409 $59,833,000 $69,971,000 $79,370,000 $89,677,000 $101,617,000 71.0 
Clothing, Men's and Boys’... ... 2606.00 ccccecss 118 15,002,000 17,276,000 19,404,000 21,507,000 23,121,000 54.0 
coats and Suits; Women's... ...5<....0%406 6.00. 16 1,369,000 1,518,000 1,717,000 1,958,000 2,123,000 54.6 
Corsets, Girdles, and Brassieres..............--. 9 784,000 928,000 1,062,000 1,067,000 1,265,000 62.0 
Dresses, Silk, and Acetate.............0.2ece08 35 3,187,000 35553,000 4,626,000 5,586,000 6,456,000 102.5 
SSS 0 Ea ee 8 955,000 1,376,000 1,639,000 1,802,000 1,951,000 104.1 
SUG M NAMED So ora. i's ose wis & Suds EE 41 11,834,000 14,558,000 16,153,000 18,908,000 23,504,000 99.0 
NUMMER ss ls. kh aise Sawa ws ewes 33 3,612,000 4,675,000 5,379,000 6,207,000 7,413,000 105.1 
Neckwear and Scarfs 5S ar sac ordeals eieospreseaiets II 688,000 777,000 864,000 1,014,000 1,147,000 67.3 
Overalls and Work Clothing.................+ 19 1,830,000 2,589,000 2,984,000 3,429,000 3,635,000 98.8 
Shirts, Underwear, and Pajamas, Men’s 19 2,273,000 2,597,000 3,024,000 3,330,000 3,629,000 59.9 
Underwear, Women’s Silk, and Acetate.......... 10 875,000 1,037,000 1,255,000 1,409,000 1,688,000 93-2 
Uniforms, Woolen re II 1,295,000 1,515,000 1,855,000 1,988,000 2,179,000 67.6 
Not Otherwise Classified 79 16,129,000 17,572,000 19,408,000 21,472,000 23,506,000 45-9 
Drucs aND CHEMICALS Ee a wre eeatetie 149 33,184,000 37,732,000 40,204,000 43,657,000 44,777,000 34.9 
Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations.............. 4 879,000 964,000 1,066,000 1,239,000 1,474,000 67.3 
Pag Warmish, and Dacguer. . 2. cs sos 5s bicic siee'ore'e 68 11,449,000 13,302,000 14,052,000 15,388,000 15,985,000 39.1 
OI SUS a ey ee 7 1,360,000 1,609,000 2,106,000 2,316,000 2,466,000 81.6 
NE Ns 0 a ee chunslue ciehgnctneoe ese nents 12 2,165,000 2,327,000 2,601,000 2,780,000 2,906,000 34.0 
CS Sen ire eee oe 25 6,299,000 8,242,000 8,945,000 9,096,000 9,389,000 49.0 
Not Otherwise Classified.............eceeecee. 30 11,032,000 11,288,000 11,434,000 12,838,000 12,557,000 14.5 
EDGR IIOTS 5 i042 Voss bees awGaaosseoe 0% 139 19,492,000 21,394,000 24,800,000 29,873,000 33,331,000 70.6 
Bakers and Baked Goods................0-00- 20 1,750,000 1,395,000 2,032,000 2,830,000 3,410,000 04.7 
Beverages, Non-Alcoholic... i. os. c..csccccve es 8 868,000 1,092,000 1,351,000 1,571,000 1,814,000 108.5 
Concentrates, Extracts, and Syrups 7 914,000 1,048,000 1,217,000 1,416,000 1,485,000 63.0 
Condiments and Pickles. . ...................- 10 912,000 1,003,000 1,171,000 1,282,000 1,190,000 30.5 
ROINENMMMEMONIT oe coon c rer estes aisle a ieraes aisles ave: areace 19 5,418,000 5,725,000 6,298,000 7,276,000 8,304,000 53.0 
Re RATING MINE oso daveicinige sw oivieseewies es as.cie 7 1,721,000 1,726,000 1,910,000 2,221,000 2,425,000 41.3 
2 oe Se ee II 624,000 874,000 1,105,000 1,400,000 1,617,000 159.6 
NowOtherwise Classified... ss cccesnsececicees 57 7,285,000 8,531,000 9,716,000 11,877,000 13,086,000 79.7 
RISUMRND IS MNIEES «28 Is a keds GSO) Sissi brs Rue 293 37,647,000 48,604,000 54,602,000 59,073,000 66,128,000 75-6 
CCST CTE ae oc a ; 10 766,000 1,011,000 1,208,000 1,479,000 1,367,000 78.9 
Bolts, Screws, Nuts, and Nails................. 28 2,947,000 4,057,000 4;774,000 4,869,000 5,138,000 74.3 
Samsnps and Forgings... : . .. - .% <s..000+seweaeee 52 5,728,000 8,175,000 7,759,000 8,582,000 9,803,000 70.9 
Iron and Steel, Structural.................000. 19 1,566,000 2,323,000 3,114,000 3,121,000 3,119,000 98.6 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies................ 10 992,000 1,283,000 1,367,000 1,374,000 1,516,000 53-3 
Signs and ROWINAUES x Wo Fishes a0 lense parsnienee Ave 8 560,000 590,000 1,091,000 1,306,000 1,230,000 119.7 
Stampings OE Pete or sete emer es see see 36 4,282,000 5,333,000 5,527,000 6,421,000 7,203,000 68.2 
Stoves ee ee ee ee en ee 10 1,484,000 1,913,000 1,824,000 1,983,000 2,191,000 47-9 
Tools er ere ee asaver snus 31 2,602,000 3,576,000 4,151,000 4,808,000 5,281,000 103.1 
Dot Otherwise Classilied ....2. <2... 0000s ove 89 16,720,000 20,343,000 23,787,000 25,130,000 29,280,000 95.5 
MAGHINERY: 5 o<ccidionsvieudseeae ieee Deawes se 288 40,039,000 46,423,000 52,884,000 57,333,000 63,049,000 57.5 
Air Conditioning Equipment. . ................ 19 2,615,000 3,031,000 3,373,000 3,559,000 4,160,000 58.7 
Automobile Parts RI SAMEEECE<4 . cicwe cermin cies 26 3,144,000 4,078,000 4,650,000 5,236,000 5,524,000 75-7 
Conveying RN OEU he ee eo cee cet rl a 8 3,273,000 3,003,000 4,784,000 5,253,000 5,484,000 67.5 
eR CRC AA ATIERAEREANG 8c 5 sale oid te ence wae aie 21 1,921,000 2,443,000 2,530,000 2,655,000 2,918,000 52.1 
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years. Tabulations of the aggregate 
tangible net worth for each of the five 
years were then made with the con- 
cerns grouped according to their 1944 
tangible net worth. 

The 417 manufacturers in the largest 
group, with a tangible net worth in 
1944 of $500,000 to $1,000,000 showed 
an increase of 34.0 per cent in their 
aggregate tangible net worth between 
1940 and 1944. This is the only group 
which disclosed a percentage increase 
below the 37.6 per cent shown by the 
figures of the entire 1,785 concerns. 

The percentage of increase expanded 
progressively in the three next smaller 
tangible net worth groups. 
ample, the aggregate tangible net worth 
of the 297 concerns within the tangible 


For ex- 


net worth group of $300,000 to $499,999 
expanded 38.4 per cent between 1940 
and 1944, the 261 in the tangible net 
worth group of $200,000 to $299,999, 
43.5 per cent, and the 308 concerns in 
the tangible net worth group of $125,- 
000 to $199,999, 54-5 per cent. In the 
next two smaller groups the aggregate 
tangible net worth expanded 51.3 
42.1 per cent, respectively. The small- 
est net worth group, the 138 concerns 
with a tangible net worth below $49,999 
expanded 60.6 per cent between 1940 
and 1944, the greatest percentage in- 
crease among the seven groups. 

The companion table on page 18 gives 
the aggregate net working capital simi- 
lar to the tabulation of tangible net 
worth. The increases in the aggregate 


and © 


net working capital between 1940 and 
1944 by the seven net worth groups 
range from a low of 55.6 per cent for 
the 417 largest manufacturers to 77.2 
per cent for the 138 concerns in the 
smallest net worth bracket. It is also 
interesting that the increases in the two 
top net worth groups are below the 
overall increase of 59.5 per cent for the 
entire 1,785 manufacturers, and above 
the percentages for the other five 
groups. . 

In the breakdown on page 19 of the 
1,785 manufacturers by States, grouped 
into eight well-known geographical 
classifications, the aggregate tangible 
net worth was computed for each year 
for each State, for each of the eight 
groups of States, and the percentage in- 
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soncelindiacineences of Concerns ae 1941 198 Increase 
1, 785 IDENTICAL MANUFACTURERS BY LINES” OF INDUSTRY 

Macninery (Continued)... oi cscs sac cesces es 

Bactopy EGQUININGN << cs.c-siale-sie avs cite teatoielares 13 $1,572,000 $2,050,000 $2,292,000 $2,226,000 2,670,000 70.0 
Machine: Shop Suppntes ss... scs-0 se ou ee ecemes 45 4,531,000 5,662,000 5,665,000 6,945,000 7,606,000 68.0 
Marine Engines and Motors... 2... 6066066 cee oes 13 2,303,000 2,235,000 35455,000 3,946,000 3,733,000 62.2 
Retrwetaton, Apparatss <6. : wcige + octane cee 9 953,000 1,130,000 1,174,000 1,293,000 1,508,000 58.5 
ROAAOWAACIINENY ord sais <aieienwasevecmasas 5 1,131,000 1,174,000 1,528,000 1,670,000 1,998,000 77.0 
Walvec ater Gae gs eee ohs ersena costerare Raeclola Pera cis 9 1,043,000 1,173,000 1,217,000 1,388,000 1,574,000 51.0 
Not Otherwise Classified..........000+ wiser ores 118 17,553,000 20,444,000 22,216,000 23,162,000 25,874,000 47-1 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUGTS:. «<<<: 0:4 660 wcis.cewe 75 9,575,000 11,397,000 12,298,000 13,241,000 14,398,000 50.2 
BONCS Co Secons, aco nee A hs Was Mneeeort wat eues 26 2,823,000 3,371,000 3,739,000 4,176,000 723,000 67.4 
Labels, Tags, and Tickets mist shu deheretetel wi cle- abd ariel eats 2 764,000 898,000 964,000 1,259,000 1,038,000 36.1 
PMOL Fao scree crore At Zit ean ede eras. Oa aoe , 1,001,000 1,532,000 1,812,000 1,451,000 1,764,000 74-3 
Novelties and Ornaments es ot ap eee her av ere trates II 1,645,000 1,799,000 1,792,000 1,854,000 1,958,000 18.6 
Not Otherwise Classifieds o...c:cc.c.0 scneds wives 24 3,342,000 35797,000 3,991,000 4,501,000 4,915,000 47-4 
BPATHER: PRODUCTS: 2 oi ce mccautcacks once acews 107 16,531,000 18,789,000 20,454,000 22,730,000 23,518,000 42.4 
AMIRI 2 rae oka rel Sees a ec ah ac Ao el rece ere 10 417,000 540,000 616,000 745,000 848,000 103.2 
Le ee NORE Cerin Ce eee Creer 7 634,000 710,000 733,000 840,000 830,000 30.9 
Moceasins:and: Slippers... 5. 3.16.2 wic0-0:5 «0 000 9 659,000 729,000 798,000 957,000 1,083,000 63.9 
RG CE eNO it cree ene en ee re eet ar 16 2,067,000 2,349,000 2,565,000 2,663,000 2,777,000 34-3 
Shoes, Men's and Women’s... 5.4.05 cee sme nce 9 2,257,000 2,252,000 2,437,000 2,596,000 2,888,000 27.9 
Shoes, Women’s and Children................. 20 3,154,000 3,572,000 3,991,000 4,413,000 4,371,000 38.7 
WPASINON Gs coc cae hah ee a Wren ce eee 8 2,228,000 2,617,000 2,645,000 2,824,000 3,075,000 38.1 
Not Otherwise - Classified Sta Mead aes a atae os 28 5,115,000 6,020,000 6,669.000 7,692,000 7,646,000 49.4 
TEXTILES . , EMC ENC COTTE 142 14,783,000 18,710,000 21,842,000 24,850,000 28,278,000 gI.2 
Awnings and Tents. dale PORT Tm ene oe Oe OO ae 822,000 985,000 1,082,000 1,157,000 1,256,000 53-4 
Braids and Narrow Fabrics............ Pee - 8 355,000 437,000 535,000 593,000 710,000 100.0 
Cotton Cloth Mills 16 1,886,000 2,751,000 3,402,000 3,833,000 4,341,000 = 129.5 
CREO ANE BMNEES ooo oe fe aoe er ne die Reema 14 1,702,000 2.384,000 2.737,000 3,013,000 3,578,000 111.0 
Curtains, Draperies, and Bedspreads Sixeleisiaieeee as 22 830,000 1,174,000 1,367,000 1,570,000 1,810,000 118.1 
Woolen and Worsted Mills...............0000- 9 1,617,000 1,885,000 2.032,000 2,303,000 2,815,000 74.0 
Not Otherwise Classified ee erent re 65 7,571,000 9,094,000 10,687,000 12,381,000 13,768,000 82.4 
Woop andD Woop Propucts. . . 2.22. ..2. 0c eces 119 19,255,000 21,316,000 22,595,000 23,495,000 25,129,000 30.0 
RMN ceo one cre este Cre ee eels a6 Ss Catm arnnete 10 1,624,000 1,687,000 1,684,000 1,664,000 1,921,000 18.5 
Doors Sashes... 2. oc ikacivews cscs Suerees ae 10 1,284,000 1,317,000 1,554,000 1.627,000 1,794,000 39.8 
TCRMMNIENMNOS, So ele Fm ll Rar go a Naas ead eg 50 7,871,000 8.888.000 9,411,000 10,037,000 10,270,000 30.8 
Lumber... soa ois aie e Meares 13 3,557,000 3,888,000 3,780,000 3,817,000 4,423,000 24.0 
Not Otherwise Classified. . panies Soaes 36 4,919,000 5,536,000 6,166,000 6,350,000 6,721,000 36.6 
MISCELLANEOUS... niainseors eNeae oate memes 64 8,261,000 9,853,000 10,125,000 11,475,000 12,639,000 52.5 
Bed Springs and Mattresses...........+.cc000- 20 1,491,000 1,757,000 1,991,000 2,079,000 2,261,000 51.6 
CII on lo daree a hc Gch are ata a eee Sas aiec ae aes 8 805,000 924,000 808,000 975,000 1,082,000 34.2 
Petroleum Products. .......... Liueierdwanceas 7 1,060,000 1,314,000 1,410,000 1,728,000 1,909,000 80.0 
Piasties BROGNCt cisco: 5 a, <10:.0/sis, waaysimisicveie-eiatala aera 7 1,143,000 1,447,000 1,457,000 1,536,000 1,808,000 58.7 
Rubber Products. ....... ma aeibincereaawenree eta 22 3,762,000 4,411,000 4,459,000 5,157,000 5,579,000 48.5 
IIR 5 GR ar ah ti aL ahs he ao ac 1,785 $258. 600.000 $304,189,000 $339,174,000 $375,404,000 $412,864,000 59-5 
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TancipLe Net WortH 


Groups 


DSI,O00,000 to $500,000 
499,999 to 
299,999 to 


ZOO,000.. . cccccccccescvressecece 

200,000 

199,999 to 125,000 

124,999 to 7 

74,999 to 5 
Below 


SDNUD i: Sia va, ve ahaa: orale nt parSrar ee 
5,( 

49,999 
TOTAL 


$500,000 


300,000 


91,000,000 to 
499,999 to 
299,999 to 
199,999 to 125,000 


200,000 


124,999 to 75,000 

74,999 to 50,000 

Below 49,999 
IN 2 65) 2 ad aie te 5 se, anand aohea Bibs areal Sai 
crease between 1940 and 1944 deter- 
mined. No manufacturers located in 


the eight Mountain States were studied, 
none in Maine and Vermont in New 
England, none in Iowa, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota in 
the West North Central States, none in 
Atlantic States, 
none in Kentucky and Tennessee in 
the East South Central States, and none 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma in the West 
South Central States. : 

The largest number of manufactur- 


Delaware in the South 


ers, 603, were located in the East North 
Central States, the next largest, 423 in 
the Middle Atlantic States, and the 
third largest, 241 in New England. 
The increases in the aggregate tangible 

net worth between 1940 and 1944 by 
the eight groups of States range from 
a high of 45.4 per cent for the 160 con- 
cerns in the West North Central States 
to a low of 27.5 per cent for the 27 con- 
cerns in the i South Central Stanea: 
The second highest increase of 44.4 per 
cent was provided by the 69 manufac- 
turers in the Pacific Coast States, fol- 
lowed by 42.7 
in the East North Central States. 

The tabulation (opposite page) of 
capital is 
similar to the tabulation of tangible net 
worth. 


per cent for the 603 


the aggregate net working 


The increases in the aggregate 
net working capital between 1940 and 
1944 by the eight groups of States, 
ranges from a high of 82.6 per cent for 
the 69 manufacturers in the Pacific 
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PRud eck ARS Ms tT TRAIT SERPS ei 


Number 


of Concerns 1940 1941 


>| 


1942 


417 $308,702,000 $345,771,000 $371,257 ,;000 
297 81,697,000 91,719,000 98,503,000 
201 44,573,000 50,027,000 55,419,000 
308 31,689,000 36,503,000 40,171,000 
228 14,810,000 16,990,000 19,318,000 
136 6,055,000 6,529,000 7,233,000 
1338 3,309,000 3,833,000 4,428,000 
1,785 $490, 868,000 $551,372,000 $596,329,000 


Net We rhing Z spoiled, 


I I4LO- 


417 $157, 539,000 $183 793,000 $202, 307,000 
297 44,010,000 Si. 67 2,000 575432,000 
261 24,244,000 20,181,000 33,467,000 
308 18,652,000 22,416,000 26,439,000 
228 8,834,000 10,830,000 12,331,000 
136 3,454,000 4,009,000 4,552,000 
138 1,837,000 2,288,000 2,616,000 
ty $258,600,000 $304,189,c00 $3309, 


¥ wh 


Coast States to a low of 40.6 per cent 
for the 79 in the West South Central 
States. The second highest increase of 
73.7 per cent was shown by the 183 
manufacturers in the South Atlantic 
States, followed by 63.0 per cent for the 


27 in the East South Central States. 


Corporate Tax Provisions 


Federal taxation during the past three 
years in the form of corporate income 
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$391,931,000 
106,434,000 
59,986,000 
44,475,000 


20,269,000 
7,788,000 
/3/ 
4,825,000 


$635,711,000 
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$224,804,0¢ oO 
62,916,000 
35,986,000 
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$375,404,000 


1944 


$414,014,000 
112,704,000 
64,016,000 
48,952,000 
22,444, 000 
8,658,000 
5,318,000 


$676,106,000 


$246,185,000 
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and excess profits taxes has been the 


highest in our history. 


In 1944 these 


taxes provided $14,629,000,000 out of 


total Federal receipts of $44,148,000,000 
and in 1945 $15,883,000,000 out of the 
total receipts of $46,456,000,000 to assist 
in financing so successfully the most 
widespread, stupendous, and destruc- 
An excess profits 


tive 


war in all tin 


tax of 95 per cent, and an overall cor- 


porate income and excess profits tax of 
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Chnans, 000 
11,199,000 
47,680,000 

73,000 

1,601,000 

44,902,000 

5,316,000 

54,175,000 

5,411,000 

remy Sh 

51,101,000 
4,014,000 

30,343,000 

90,629,000 

19,881,000 

54,743,000 
1,666,000 

24,829,000 

28,248,000 

94,215,000 
5,400,000 
8,809,000 

18,565,000 

57,093,000 

823,000 
2,695,000 
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I a 000 
1,153,000 
os eee 
55:.741,000 
18,25 3,000 
37,488,000 
16,293,000 
8,895,000 
1,462,000 
5,936,000 


$39,739,000 


6,493,000 
32,244,000 
56,000 


946,000 


96,062,000 
21,151,000 
37,989,000 
36,922,000 
111,461,000 
30,806,000 
2,118,000 
15,941,000 
51,612,000 
10,984,000 
37,030,000 
891,000 
17,550,000 
18,589,000 
50,873,000 
2,281,000 
3,835,000 
11,825,000 
30,661,000 
382,000 
1,235,000 
654,000 
7,890,000 
5,598,000 
2,292,000 
21,730,000 
6,956,000 
14,774,000 
10,619,000 
5,409,000 
883,000 


New ENGLAND RN Rte ee eer Mey Ae) Ie 241 $47,819,000 ee $57,769,000 
po as. SE Ard 3 Mate Re ed ot Men ee ee 2 20 9,223,000 10,288,000 93797,000 
Massachusetts MER RM Te ee 204 375394,000 41,794,000 46,365,000 
POCURTERAMADSIMAS co O52 als oo Sos tides Rls BG ek Helen I 44,000 62,000 78,000 
Rhode Island iateperins arco tate a ais iter nats 16 1,248,000 1,381,000 1,529,000 

Miwpte ATLANTIC. .......... Lvietaree Gamo a 423 114,350,000 126,380,000 34,145,000 
New Je rsey Fe OER 8, re el IRIE any SUN a ax 6 Sow exes 80 273,524,000 30,496,000 33,745,000 
New York BRT eer Te eee 148 43,893,000 47,103,000 50,558,000 
Pennsylvania : esse ain a etenels . 195 42,933,000 48,781, 000 49,542,000 

BAsé NOME CENTRAL << .. ok ids Secss Cdsew en 603 145,083,000 166,566,000 183,129,000 

‘ Illincis RO OR ee i ee 152 39,925,000 44,411,000 48,314,000 
Indiana ‘ ie wih Se Oe rer vere ele. weal wise, a ee: ae II 3,310,000 4,007,000 4,395,000 
Michigan we adda tert uke eee Tol 105 20,318,000 24,355,000 27,817,000 
Ohio doced ieee : Nr Per 273 66,345,000 76,800,000 83,989,000 
Wisconsin eer eee ee 62 15,140,000 16,987,000 18,614,000 

Weesr None CENTRAL. (5 oi Soh wd nde ce hs o's 160 40,313,000 44,649,000 50,563,000 
Kansas al tersletriah vant ated a ite. oinani ox Koga et sabe ae data 3 1,051,000 1,251,000 376,000 
Minnesota Teer ere ee or eee ; 46 20,118,000 21,165,000 23,088,000 
Missouri OR RY ce SMT 111 19,114,000 22,233,000 26,099,000 

SOtar AGWAN RIC. oo eS eo ck os we le hesie wa See 183 75;513,000 82,622,000 89,306,000 
Florida RENE Teer ee I 4,487,000 4,898,000 5,211,000 
CELI, TLE i Na Re tear ire) 9 Ph as cate nee gee 26 6,583,000 7,550,000 8,150,000 
PORT CRIS 5.07 Baty sieve pana tcaare the Aen elas 58 13,359,000 14,645,000 17,240,000 
Nogtny Carona... on. ce os hese sai dans ees 90 47,250,000 51,495,000 54,393,000 
Ora AvOmia, 8. S55 a Sg ae oat I 744,000 829,000 800,000 
Virginia rs teaa el aay a ha Seren ak ame nee 5 2,382,000 2,471,000 39,000 
West Virginia 2 708,000 734,000 773,000 

RAST SOUTH CENTRAL. «<5 6 ok k ik wana wok us 29 10,961,000 12,225,000 2,526,000 
Alabama : ee Eee ee 24 9,421,000 10,313,000 10,541,000 
Mississippi Eee ta eeesnap lea cata eS Oe ator 3 1,540,000 1,912,000 1,985,000 

West Sour: Centmrat.. <.. 6 oi4. osc cc vuvees 79 44,456,000 51,384,000 53,400,000 
[UST NS i a ne ote rae tee Paracas Deptt oe ee 26 14,552,000 17,232,000 17,883,000 
LS eee eee er eee: Pe eek cee 53 29,904,000 34,152,000 35,517,000 

PaciFic 69 12,418,000 14,027,000 15,491,000 
California ‘es 36 6,754,000 7,646,000 8,343,000 
Cire Cs 8 od 2k eae nee ee eee ad 8 971,000 1,064,000 1,243,000 
Washiin tail oid cetera erat fv Sa Ee 25 4,693,000 5,317,000 5,905,000 

Aygregale . ee ol I fo, orkin TZ ng ba pulal, 794 sit nde 

New ENGLAND...... PN ee ean ree eee 241 $28,090,000 $30, 966, 000 "$34,601,0 000 
Connecticut . .... 2... 0 20 4,858,000 5,483,000 5,898,000 
Massachusetts 204 22,570,000 24,743,000 27,870, 000 
New Hampshire I 37,000 53,000 56,000 
MUCH EN NG 52 30 yon a6 ods Savi ae ar 16 625,000 687,000 867,000 
MippLeE ATLANTIC... . 23 66,144,000 76,221,000 86,403,000 
New Jersey 80 15,479,000 16,603,000 19,121,000 
New York 148 26,092,000 29,894,000 33,043,000 
Pennsylvania 195 24,573,000 29,724,000 34,239,000 
Ase iimTis: CENTRATS ©.) 5 a:<.s:aereceedccn ceeane Hare 602 76,358,000 93,066,000 101,742,000 
Illinois 152 22,231,000 25,795,000 28,719,000 
Indiana II 2,172,000 2,742,000 bg: 3,000 
Michigan 105 9,326,000 12,087,000 3,669,000 

2 Ohio 273 34,794,000 43,013,000 i pi 000 
VOTO TONS TR Uae Oa heen CS a RS PL ae 62 ve 83 35,000 9,429,000 10,452,000 

Mest Wont (CENTRAL. |. 6 S/o i Pewee ce 160 24,768,000 28,984,000 34,100,000 
Kansas 3 482,000 526,000 767,000 
Minnesota 46 11,961,000 14,051,000 15,723,000 
Missouri III 12,325,000 14,407,000 17,610,000 

SoutH ATLANTIC 183 33,485,000 40,251,000 44,674,000 

Florida I 2,143,000 2,231,000 2,271,000 

Georgia 26 2,598,000 3,352,000 3,328,000 

Maryland = 58 7; 723; ooo 9,348,000 10,660,000 

POOR POQONONINA Sco 7 tiles a daa cetle ow aoe nkews go 19,291,000 23,273,000 26,158,000 

Wy SEIS OO ee ate Pa I 245,000 344,000 a 
‘4 IER Dement a reer ag Ne de By aa 5 990,000 1,170,000 339,000 
a eS gt Teer 2 495,000 533,000 oe Se 

East SourH CENTRAL...... ot rageanaiett Ye Seastaie Ses a9 5,465,000 6,894,000 7,075,000 
Alabama Were seen nutans, SEs Ren RE ce 2 4,160,000 4,849,000 4,764,000 
Mississippi APO S nr citer 3 1,305,000 2,045,000 2,311,000 

RESIN ORTH CENTRAL. «oo. 5.6. 0.555 5.04 seb aud vee 79 17,656,000 20,027,000 20,942,000 
Louisiana 26 5,628,000 6,198,000 6,323,000 
Texas 53 12,028,000 13,829,000 14,619,000 

PaciFic 69 6,634, 000 7,780,000 9,547,000 
California 36 3,566,000 4,196,000 4,817,000 
Oregon ae 8 596,000 713,000 725,000 
Washington seaplane ead Rita aiteeoiees 25 2,472,000 2,871,000 4,005,000 
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1944 


$65,636,000 
11,372,000 
52,413,000 
82,000 
1,769,000 
154,239,000 
37,235,000 
57:244,000 
9,760,000 
206,524,000 
53,000 
62, ooo 
5,581,000 
94, 451,000 
1,677,000 
58,636,000 
1,867,000 
26,764,000 
30,005,000 
100,900,000 
5,466,000 
9,485,000 
20,179,000 
61,194,000 
876,000 
2,847,000 
853,000 
13,916,000 
11,676,000 
2,240,000 
58,397,000 
19,188,000 
39,209,000 
17,858,000 
9,961,000 
729,000 


6,168,000 


$4 42,793 ,000 
7,030,000 
34,610,000 
65,000 
1,088,000 
103,926,000 
23,280,000 
39,333,000 
41,313,000 
121,809,000 
32,748,000 
a2 26,000 
17,010,000 
56,404,000 
13,421,000 


40,204,000 
985,000 
19,099,000 
20,120,000 
58,209,000 
2,211,000 
4,384,000 
12,816,000 
36,481,000 
402,000 
1,301,000 
614,000 
8,916,000 
6,105,000 
2,811,000 
24,903,000 
8,807,000 
16,096,000 
12,104,000 
6,156,000 
1,114,000 
4,834,000 
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YOUNGSTOWN, PA.—-CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 


80 per cent of taxable net profit is cer- 
tainly high. But while these rates were 
being enacted by Congress, supplemen- 
tary provision of the tax law, which 
received little or no consideration at 
the time from the business world, pro- 
vided unique and distinctive safeguards 
to corporations during the reconversion 
period, safeguards in the form of tax 
reducing provisions which now are of 
tremendous importance in protecting 
the tangible net worth and the net 
working capital which have grown so 
over these years of all-out production. 

These provisions are three in number: 
the post-war refund of 10 per cent of 
the excess profits tax; the carryback of 
unused excess profits credit and of busi- 
ness losses; and the recomputation of 
amortization deductions. Let us ana- 
lyze these three provisions as added 
elements of strength to industrial cor- 
porations while they are changing over 
from production for war to production 
for peace. 

In the Revenue Act of 1942, provision 
was made for the return, as a post-war 
credit, of 10 per cent of the excess 
profits tax paid by a corporation on its 
1942 earnings. This provision was con- 
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tinued in the 1943 and 1944 tax laws. 
For this credit the Federal Government 
issued bonds at par, with maturity dates 
from two to six years after the cessation 
of hostilities, the length of time to de- 
pend upon the year in which the bonds 
were issued. For example, it was an- 
ticipated that if Japan had been de- 
feated in 1946, then bonds issued as 
10 per cent of the excess profits tax 
on 1942 earnings would not have ma- 
tured until December 31, 1950. These 
bonds carried no interest, were non- 
negotiable, and could not be trans- 
ferred, exchanged, assigned, pledged, 
or hypothecated. 

This unique and very original pro- 


vision for the issuance and redemption 
of post-war tax refund bonds failed in 
two respects to meet fully the purposes 
for which the post-war credit had been 
so carefully designed. First, corpora- 
tions facing reconversion after the end 
of the war in Europe could not negoti- 
ate their bonds, due to the restrictive 
provisions, until the end of the war in 
the Pacific. Second, even after the ces- 
sation of all hostilities, not all of the 
bonds would be available, since bonds 
to be issued as a percentage of their net 
profits for the year immediately preced- 
ing the cessation of hostilities could not 
be issued until full payment of the ex- 
cess profits tax for that year. 


Tax Adjustment Act 


Both of these features were taken 
into consideration in the preparation of 
the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, which 
became law on July 31, 1945. Under 
the provisions of this Act, the maturity 
dates of all outstanding Post-War Tax 
Refund Bonds were advanced so that 
all such bonds already issued, will ma- 
ture in full on January 1, 1946. Bonds 
which have been certified but which 
have not yet been issued, will be satis- 
fied by cash payments. Moreover, for 
1944 and subsequent years, the post-war 
credit will be made available imme- 
diately, so that the present net rate of 
tax at 8514 per cent will be the rate at 
which the excess profits tax will actu- 
ally be paid. 

These post-war refund credits up to 
July 31, were carried by independent 
public accountants as non-current assets 
in the balance sheets of corporations. 
The 1944 balance sheets used in this 
compilation contained such bonds 
among the slow assets to the extent of 
approximately 4!4 per cent of the ag- 
gregate net working capital. This post- 





MANUFACTURING RaTIOs 


The ratios on pages 21 and 22 arc based 
upon a representative sampling with a tangi- 
ble net worth which only occasionally is 
below $50,000. Typical ratios or percent- 
ages vary from one line of business endeavor 
to another. 


The fourteen ratios used have been com- 
piled annually since 1931 by Roy A. Foulke, 
vice-president, Dun & BRapsTREET, INc. 
Besides the ratios for the 36 manufacturing 
industries on the next two pages, the ratios 
for the 12 retail and the 24 wholesale lines 
appeared in the November Dun’s Review. 


Ail of the ratios, with five-year medians, 
will appear, as in other years, in pamphlet 
form. The pamphlet, with the same title 
as the current article, will be available later 
upon request, and will contain the complete 
article. 
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( N THE NEXT TWO 


PAGES ARE THE 14 IMPOR- 
TANT FINANCIAL RATIOS 
FOR THE 36 MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES. 

































war reserve of funds will now become 
available to corporations that paid ex- 
cess profits taxes in any of these years, 
a reserve estimated by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to amount 
to the tidy sum of $2,100,000,000 for all 
corporations in the United States as of 
December 31, 1944, an increase of $800,- 
000,000 during 1944. As of any date 
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after July 31, 1945 the computation of 
net working capital of business enter- 
prises, individually or collectively, 
would be increased to the extent of 
these credits. 

This provision of the Federal Tax 
law is lending material support to the 
net working capital of industry and 
commerce during the current conver- 


sion périod from all-out war to all-out 
peace. 

During the early months of 1942 
strong pressure was exerted by commer- 
cial bankers, investment bankers, busi- 
ness men, and accountants for allowing 
reserves to take care of certain costs 
incident to the earning of wartime 
profits, but which might not be incur- 
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Line of Business Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover of Turnover Average Net Fixed Current Total Inventory t Funded 
(and Number of Assets to Profits on Profits on Net Tangible ot Net Account Salesto Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net cameras Debts = 
ia Current Net Tangible Worki Net Working Collection Inven- Tangible Tangibl Tangible — Worki _ Net Work- 
Reporting Concerns) Debt Sales : Worth Capital” Worth phn m g ‘Period porn Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* Canal” Inventory ing Capital* 
Pa : Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent ‘ ~ Times ‘Times Days Times Per Cent ~~ Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
FOR 36 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—1944 
Automobile Parts 3.19 4.78 23.08 39.52 6.36 10.37 19 16.1 19.5 22.2 34.9 39-9 79.2 Ee: 
and Accessories 2.14 3.12 11.84 24.50 4-39 6.91 27 11.6 31.7 50.5 67.0 61.7 159-5 42.5 
(75) 1.45 1.74 7.83 13.60 303 5.25 31 86 43.8 101.0 103.4 96.8 283.7, 66.6 
Pe .98 7.43 25.38 36.06 2.92 8.21 21 23.5 15.4 5.8 10.5 25.6 31.0 Ind 
Bedsprings and 77"9 3 
Meee, pen 4.07 4-23 10.75 19.45 2.40 4.42 26 13.2 27-5 21.7 26.1 39.0 65.0 31.9 
a 2.88 1.99 5-23 (10.97 1.93 2-763 AR 28.5 49-9 62.9 4110.0 40.3 
225 —§.30 20.15 73-10 5-59 17.14 10 E73 47.0 29.9 39-1 43.0 142.8 11d 
Breweries (41) 1.68 3-57 15.10 44.83 2.18 10.96 16 15-3 65.7 49-2 58.6 76.7 185.5 66.8 
oe eae SE 189 9.34 25.07 __ 1.85 _ 8.06 67 13.0 84.2 8 3.0 242.0 121.0 305.6 2111 
ae ; 6.54 3-93 15.26 25.33 6.50 10.35 t t 4.4 10.5 33-9 t $ 3.0 
ae pe 2.64 2.10 8.71 16.26 3.86 7.82 ; t 11.9 38.3 66.8 ss t 31.4 
“ _ 1.82 0.33 _—«i1.36 2:§2 1.48 232 ~~ ~¢ t 27.4 _ 78.0 22.20 +t _ t 44.2 
itil 4-31 7.28 26.95 36.88 3:79 9.87 24 12.4 13.5 18.4 45.0 48.0 54.8 25.4 
Sedhauteial (82) 2.60 4.61 13.83. 23.04 3-30 5.76 32 6.8 31.7 38.8 58.5 65-3 17-5 51.4 
1.93 2.54 7.45 14.45 1.85 3.23 49 5-3 49-9 (61.7, «129.9 97.1 142.4 88.2 
6.99 587 15.00 17.87 3-32 4.96 24 3-3 E>. 16.4 eee 70.1 24.7 
Cigars (20) 3-30 4.04 8.75 10.58 2.49 2.89 26 2.2 13.8 43.8 91.8 50.1 
1.90 1.89 4.01 6.09 1.28 1.43 35 2.0 18.5 88.5 158.3 81.4 
Clothing, Chil- 4-39 7.42 30.80 37.50 11.00 12.60 6 22.5 rs 26.4 34.0 51.1 
dren’s Dresses, 2.55 3-49 17.51 20.12 7-92 g.12 16 11.0 6.8 56.3 55-0 110.2 
Wash Suits (24) 1.84 _ 1.32 11.80 12.41 4.29 5.06 27 7.5 9.4 97.1 rr 114.0 | 158.5 bs 
; ; 64 6.20 22:75 23.79 6.71 7.40 18 11.9 18 3.5 2465 4524 41.6 Re 
Clothing, Men's 5 3 3 
ps Boys’ fa) 3-21 2.97 13.60 15.62 4-47 5-19 32 8.6 5.8 41.3 63-4 64.4 71.6 14.4 
__ 2.26 res: 8.69 10.17 3.07 3:32, 44 6.0 12.2 _ 72.3 85.9 88.1 106.6 28.0 
s ey ; 60 6 3.50 8. 11.23 15 22.3 3.0 25.7. 37-7 65.2 
Coats and Suits, oe Oe 58 3:5 43 = ; es 
Women's (61) 2.36 4-74 27.81 31.49 6.67 7-14 26 12.7 6.0 52.9 61.9 111.6 
1.86 2.01 14.92 16.04 5.18 5.73 32 8.7 9-9 89.2 86.1 178.5 Pe 
4.49 8.45 31.81 50.48 6.18 9.26 12 21.4 11.2 16.6 40.1 26.4 64.7 9.4 
Confectionery (46) 2.71 5.20 20.07 29.01 2.99 5.50 17 12.5 35-7 33-1 54.2 56.5 118.6 58.7 
1.66 3-40 12.25 21.00 2.60 3.38 27 8.4 42.4 86.7 98.8 87.0 161.8 65.8 
Corsets, Girdles 4.89 5.82 22.65 26.85 5.87 6.90 22 20.1 4.2 20.3 46.6 58.1 
and Brassieres 3-56 2.98 12.12 13.60 " 3.90 4-40 26 8.1 13.9 34.9 64.3 80.4 
(22) 2.03 2.83 8.98 12.26 2.45 3-71 4! as 24.8 71.7 80.2 121.4 
SI 6.98 18.78 34.35 6.75 9.17 5 20.5 0.4 14.1 31.9 35-7 
Cotton Goods, : z 
mani (36) 3.08 3.27 9-75 14.50 4.16 5-98 20 10.9 0.7 35.6 58.9 85.6 
‘ E 2.04 1.04 6.64 8.25 1.86 2.26 32 8.3 22.8 67.3 85.0 136.4 
nee te 5.01 8.93 49-95 56.85 * 9.78 12.20 19 23.1 2.5 25a 40.2 58.0 
a oy a 2.20 3-07 20.52 26.93 6.56 8.21 28 12.8 6.3 76.1 56.4 121.0 
ie ecers 1.66 1.68 14.66 20.06 5.20 6.28 3 8.2 11.4 113.4 105.9 186.2 
5.69 7.39 20.55 26.90 4.96 7.16 17 8.8 10.3 16.0 57-1 31.6 
Drugs (29) 3-12 3.96 12.36 18.52 2.67 3-82 29 6.5 22.8 44.0 70.4 81.9 
2.18 2.65 9.60 15.80 2.06 2.95 38 4-5 31.3 66.4 99-5 153.6 
—— 3.38 5.22 18.29 29.90 5-79 9.57 22 14.0 12.7 21.2 31.9 77.0 
and Supplies (67) 2.52 2.98 14.50 19.00 * 3.82 5.22 34 6.2 25-7 44-5 58.9 130.0 aus 
1.67 2:17 10.44 12.62 aes 3-73 47 4-3 37-5 87.6 ae 88.6 215.0 aia 
; 3°53 4.03 15.58 33.36 5-49 15.67 22 19.3 34.5 20.1 25.4 28.3 88.9 12.8 
Foundries (131) 1.92 2.59 10.75 22.22 |. 3.69 7:95 27 14.4 47:8 46.4 69.8 55-6 173-7 61.8 
1.42 1.58 6.48 11.42 2.37 4.99 33 7.8 65.3 79-4 101.9 Q1-t 319.7 85.4 
Fruits and Vege- 4.30 6.08 19.12 53.50 7.95 24.07 18 16.9 21.0 30.1 39.6 59.3 
tables, Canners 1.81 2.53 8.32 16.32 5.08 13-50 28 8.4 45-5 56.0 92.3 103.5 
(20) 1.26 2.34t 413.10t 17.70t BIS 4.26 48 6.4 61.8 81.0 166.5 196.5 
4.62 4.89 15.30 22.05 3-50 4.01 33 6.2 1.8 21.4 39.0 66.1 
Fur Garments (26) 2.55 3.36 8.42 11.73 2.83 3.19 43 4.0 3-5 51.3 81.8 101.7 
1.75 1.44 2.55 3-92 1.87 2.71 51 3.2 10.0 98.7 ve 91.5 152.7 = 
8.15 6.52 20.33 35.48 3-59 6.56 20 13.0 4-3 9.2 21.2 28.2 42.7 4.4 
Furniture (136) 4:04 4.63 11.20 18.98 2.80 4.62 25 8.9 22.6 23.3 54.0 49-3 67.8 44.3 
2.56 2.69 7.78 FE.22 1.93 2.98 46 5-3 40.5 37:0 738 72.2 114.2 60.2 
TABLE CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE . FOOTNOTE REFERENCES AT BOTTOM OF PAGE 22; DEFINITIONS ON PAGE 63 











1ed until after the cessation of hostili- 
Lies, as an expense in the profit and loss 
statement for income 
Agitation of this nature centered on re- 
serves for deferred maintenance, for 


EE REA BT 


Line of Business 


(and Number 
Reporting Concerns) 





> ff 
Hardware and ix 6 
Tools (176) 1.9 
1.40 
4.48 
Hosiery (57) 2.81 
1.92 
7 6.18 
Leather Garments d ae 
(23) a 
295 
Luggage, Leather 9-49 
fae 4.30 
2.34 
Machinery, 3.58 
Industrial (375) 2.17 
(See below, also) 1.44 
. : 2.68 
Metal Stampings : 2 
(68) “7 
D395 
Neck wear and 12.40 
Scarfs, Men’s 3-56 
(34) 2.51 
Outerwear, Knitted rt 
(62) 5 
1.93 
Paints, Varnishes, 6.20 
and Lacquers 3.56 
(149) 2.29 
3-20 
Paper (56) 2.63 
1.98 
4.56 
Paper Boxes (62) 3-30 
2.01 
4.55 
Printers, Job (62) 2.57 
1.93 
Purses and Hand- 4.50 
bags, Leather 2.70 
(20) 1.47 
Rayon and Acetate 7.20 
Piece Goods, 3:32 
Converters (34) 2535 


Shirts, Underwear, 6.41 
and Pajamas, 3.03 
Men’s (40) 2.24 

Shoes, Women’s 4 
and Children’s 2 
(54) 2.06 

“nderwear, 8 
Women’s Rayon 2 

and Acetate (52) 2. 


Under $200,000 2.03 

$200,000-$500,000_ 1.89 

Over $500,000 1.95 
+ Loss. 





ERIS 


4.24 
3-01 
2.56 


tax purposes. 


i 
a 
OM ybeen 


Net Profits Turnover of Turnover 


429 


23.2 
12.37 
6.97 
14.58 
11.19 

5.74 
35.60 
19.01 
1 3.30 
34.50 
26.00 
15.50 
19.00 


11.94 


7. 30 


Lat 
4 


10.50 


4 
ok 
7 
2 
8 


35.05 


16.98 
10.45 
5.06 
24.48 
17-99 
7.80 
12.04 
7-54 
3.6 3 
43-40 
14.15 
8.09 
19.92 
13.02 
5.So 
25.19 
19.65 


12.00 


14.50 


12.75 


9.94 


tion. 


practical operations, both from the 





possible inventory losses, for reconver- point of view of the taxpayer in making 
sion costs, and for severance compensa-__ sound reliable estimates, and from the 
The proposal was not adopted point of view of the Federal Govern- 
because of the extreme difficulty in ment in verifying those estimates. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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40.0 5 
22.20 
12.18 
41.03; 
18.80 
I 3-74 
47-35 
25-35 
14.86 
44.60 
35-79 
16. 50 
37.11 
20.08 
11.38 
59.85 
29.35 


73.91 


Rt gia 
~n™“ 


NN IN 
nN 





angible ot Net 
Net Working 
Vorth Capital 


Times Times 


FOR 36 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—1944 


6.66 ri.77 
4.02 8.10 
2.53 4.59 
4.63 10.68 
3-49 7-14 
1.70 2.88 
7.00 9.18 
4.06 5.10 
2.65 3.56 
5.17 6.40 
4.06 5.68 
1.78 2.25 
O.15 10.76 
3-68 6.55 
2.38 3.81 
7.77 18.02 
4-57 10.12 
2.64 6.05 
7.07 9.20 
4.95 6.58 
2.69 3.26 
7.81 10.50 
4.93 7-48 
4.20 4:75 
4.19 6.72 
2.93 4-74 
1.90 3-42 
1.87 5-34 
1.47 4-39 
1.18 3-38 
4.10 8.11 
2.44 5-93 
1.38 3.11 
5.43 10.42 
3-24 7-96 
2.35 5.59 
11.81 I 3-39 
4-94 7-29 
3.25 4.06 
773 8.08 
4.98 5-97 
1.91 3-90 
6.03 7.98 
4.85 5-91 
3-19 4-51 
6.15 6.94 
3-69 5-15 
3-2 3-79 
6.58 . 9.24 
5-39 7-23 
4-47 5-09 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY—BY SIZE (TANGIBLE NET WORTH)—MEDIANS ONLY __ 


3.56 7-63 
3-28 5.88 
3-29 5.28 





a bios ( continucd ) 


Average Net Fixed Current Total Inventory Cunenk Funded 
Account Sales to Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net ne Debts to 
* + 7 , AED t , 
Collection Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working ae z Net Work- 
Period tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* = Capital eneery ing Capital* 
Days Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


Vy ES 6.2 








19 24.0 23-4 19.3 33.2 33-4 77 

30 10.8 37-1 47-4 89.3 65.1 147.1 48.1 
35 2 49.1 104.0 274.5 97.6 316.7 68.0 
15 16.4 25.3 16.0 ghey 22.4 65.9 6.0 
25 9:9 35.6 33-0 74.8 46.6 121.4 45-6 
36 8.0 43.2 61.3 78.0 95.0 194.1 75.60 
14 19.3 5.0 19.4 20.7 48.8 

18 15.2 Qg.1 37-1 60.0 86.9 
46 5.1 15.3 77-7 ‘ 104.4 22. 

9 em 2.6 11.1 ‘ 21.5 35-4 

19 11.6 5.1 25-6 a3 38.7 66.0 

39 7.1 12.2 45.3 78.8 157.0 3 
22 14.3 18.2 227 36.5 37.0 73.0 4.6 
33 8.8 30.9 47-7 75-4 61.5 130.9 40.4 
44 5.9 45.2 105.5 1 53.0 104.8 220.1 53.1 
22 2302 277 30.6 77.9 26.5 100.1 24.9 
27 16.1 44.2 61.1 99.3 51.3 203-5 39-4 
42 8.1 56.7 107.5 174.4 88.1 335.5 65.1 
14 33.6 12 9-5 as 20.5 57-4 
31 16.7 2.0 36.8 Eee 31.4 QI.2 
4i = oY f 4.1 65.1 cats 65.5 179.3 
18 20.2 6.0 27.9 is 34-9 55.9 
32 12.5 13.9 48.0 wes 70.6 85.0 
43 9.3 26.7 76.5 : 105.4 157-5 
2 12.1 PIT 13.1 29.5 43.1 38.7 121 
31 7-4 25-3 25-7 44-4 62.4 65.3 53-7 
39 5.4 40.7 45.9 61.6 85.4 100.6 67.5 
18 11.4 33.7 16.2 36.0 39-9 71.6 15.9 
28 7-4 46.8 25-5 47.2 54.9 114.1 61.1 
32 5.8 66.7 48.9 96.1 83.8 149.0 146.6 
18 17.5 18.8 13.0 32.3 25.8 56.6 3.0 
22 11.4 31.4 27.9 77.2 42.8 106.5 56.5 
29 8.9 49.0 40.6 96.2 57.4 195.4 107.5 
27 me 20.0 Meer 4 18.5 ie Ha 25.7 
31 tt 35-3 32.7 40.4 tt tt 76.0 
35 +t 49.7 55.3 74-4 tt tt 88.3 
ai 22.1 3-4 25.3 2256 58.9 

15 13.8 9-5 48.4 61.1 94-5 
20 99 18.6 85.2 88.0 175.4 

6 26.8 0.5 12.4 15.3 38.1 

18 12.1 0.8 26.6 56.6 88.1 
35 0.9 Nee 59.0 81.5 154.9 
11 29.0 2.8 15.4 ae 27.4 46.4 
27 11.3 9-7 42.1 the 55:3 67.9 
52 5-6 177 63.7 sa 101.1 110.0 

19 gl 4.8 26.3 a 50.8 67.2 

25 7.9 18.6 43.0 The 64.4 91.9 
26 6.3 23.2 62.0 — 100.1 120.0 

18 39.0 3-7 8.9 ae 19.6 43.2 

22 16.4 8.6 39-5 rte 43-2 102.0 
25 92 18.6 85.6 sae Uy ee! 212.0 

32 11.6 29.4 37.0 42.1 41.7 391.2 11.6 
23 7.8 33-3 48.2 65.0 69.5 135.0 27.1 
39 7.0 32.6 56.8 90.7 63.3 146.0 20.2 








*Computed only for those lines of business in which a reasonable 
number of concerns had outstanding long-term liabilities. 

t Building contractors have no inventories in the credit sense of the term. 
They only carry materials such as lumber, bricks, tile, cement, structural 


steel, and building equipment to complete jobs on which they are working. 





They have no customary selling terms, each contract being a special job for 
which individual terms are arranged. 

tt Job printers have no inventories in the credit sense of the term. They 
only carry current supplies such as paper, ink, binding materials, and lead 
for type-casting. 
Explanations and definitions of terms will be found on page 63. 











‘ Ii all of the principal risks in- 
curred in business are recognized 
there is a greater chance that appro- 
priate action can be taken for pro- 
tection against them. Mr. Lasser 
presents a check list of risks encoun- 
tered in business and recommends 
steps where the situation is known. 


THE RISKS OF BUSINESS 
LY | Cok Gi 


J. K. LASSER, C.P.A. 





The risks you take in business 


Examples of the risks 








All business is subject to accidents and 
to sudden unexpected events. 


Your product suddenly may meet with public 
disapproval, as has happened with foods, bever 
ages, patent medicines, and so on. 

Your product may develop unexpected defi 
ciencies causing loss of customers, and it may 
cost much to meet coniplaints and returns. 

Your supply of materials may change in quality 
or quantity, as in one case where severe deteriora 
tions in quality of a product with consequent loss 
of market was caused by an undetected change 
in the quality of the water supply. In another 
instance, the tanning formula ceased to work, and 
many hides were ruined. 

Unforeseen personnel difficulties may arise, 
such as illness of important persons; inability to 
get employees, due to market conditions; acci- 
dents; occupational diseases. 

Location problems may be caused by move 
ment of customers to other districts or changes 
in sources of supply. 


All business is subject to the risk of 
internal difficulties. This takes organ- 
ization and intelligence to overcome. 


You might have unusual, temporary depres- 
sions due to dissension and quarrelling among 
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The risks you take in business 


Examples of the risks 
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management, theft and embezzlement, crippling 
or unusual litigation, excessive waste and spoil- 
age, or revolutionary changes in price policy and 
managerial policy. 

Your organization may include personnel who 
are incompetent, inexperienced, or neglecttul, 
which is reflected in poor promotion, poor sell 
ing, inferior product, poor location or unreason 
able moving costs, too little mechanization, or 
deferring repairs. 

You might suffer because of failure to main 
tain properties in periods of earnings, or to main- 
tain research and proper market analyses. 

Difficulties may also be caused by bad credit 
policies such as over expansion and speculation, 
high rate of losses, or incompetent, or possibly 
too harsh handling of customers. 

Unreasonable losses may occur where there is 
investment in undesirable or uneconomic prop 
erty causing excessive financing charges or exces 
sive depreciation which has to be absorbed. 

Unexpected financial difficulties may arise from 
improper financing, inefficient budgeting, expen- 
sive floating of working debt, encroachments on 
working capital, inventory accumulations, in- 
ability to get usual financing, and stockholder 
insistence on dividends. 
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The risks you take in business 
Examples of the risks 
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Economic evolution and progress 
should be anticipated by all business 
men, but sudden and revolutionary 
changes may bring calamities. 
A new invention may render your highly spe 
cialized plant, equipment, or product inadequate. 
A new type of competition may arise, such as 
electric power made available by the TVA, which 
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tings new competition, advantageously located 
near water power to your mill. 

Sudden closing of banks, preventing credit and 
stopping the normal flow of business, may make 
it necessary for you to cease production. 


In some businesses, profits are long 
deferred or deferred until maturity is 
reached. 

For example, the business that must: 

Overcome “buying resistance” to an entirely 
new and unproved product; time is required to 
develop the market; advertising, missionary 
work, and so on, are necessary for buyer accep- 
tance. 

Overcome competition of manufacturers or re- 
sistance of labor organizations and others who 
see in the new article a threat to their invest 
ments, jobs, and so on. 

Overcome the inertia of society and condition 
the people to innovation, as in the case of the 
institution of international airways. 

Create new fabricating techniques and new 
skills necessary for new products (new plastics, 
rubber substitutes, drugs, and so on). 

Age or season its product, as in whisky dis 
tillation, natural seasoning of lumber, “n&tural 
drying” of fruit, fish, from which a basic stock 
must be built up before business can hit its nor- 
mal stride. 

Get labor and equipment to the source of raw 
materials, as in the case of new mines discovered 
in out-of-the-way places, distant exploratory ven 
tures, and so on. 

Mature orchards, nurseries, rubber plantations, 
quinine, and cork development, where time must 
elapse before a normal operational level can be 
reached. 
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The risks you take in business 
Examples of the risks 





In some businesses, the sales market is 
capricious or uncertain. 
For example: 
Where acceptable styles and public demand de- 
pend upon unpredictable public taste. 
Where. business is heavily influenced by occa- 
sional best sellers (books), styles, and so on. 
Where sales prices are depressed intermittently 
by foreign dumping and similar gluts. 
Specialty businesses such as those which de- 
pend on public “crazes” and “crushes” that are 
unpredictable. 
The manufacture of games, puzzles, and simi- 
lar articles that “take” at irregular intervals. 


In some businesses, sales and profits 

depend on the stimulus of occasional 

new discovery, innovation, and so on, 

in production or distribution. 

Specialty businesses may fall in this category. 

So may those whose business is new and in 
process of rapid evolution (say electronics), 
where continuous and recurring spurts of inven- 
tion would affect profits, until the whole in- 
dustry could catch up. 


Some businesses vary widely as a re- 
sult of matters wholly beyond their 
control. 

Such variation may be caused by accidents, 
injuries, epidemics, strikes, or other physical in- 
terruption or diminution of activities of other 
persons or industries; local prosperity; marriage 
rates, birth and death rates; migrations, immi- 
gration, and so on, in certain communities. 


In some businesses, climate or weather 
must be recognized as a primary and 
uncertain influence. 

For example, farming, horticultural, agricul- 
tural, and livestock; corporations which plant and 
harvest variable crops, and also those which raise 
livestock; canning corporations—fruits, vege- 
tables, and so on; fisheries and canners in the 
fishing industries; and some mining and ship 
ping industries. 

Profits in these companies would depend on 
the concurrence of a good crop, a good catch, a 
rich vein, and a good market. Therefore, they 
may be intermittent and sporadic. 

Industries that make products such as umbrel- 
las, raincoats, and so on, the demand for which 
rises with weather conditions; resort hotels, furs, 
Summer and seasonal clubs, open air restaurants, 
theaters geared to the weather and season; bever- 
age sales, such as soft drinks. 

Industries in which deterioration or spoilage 
due to weather conditions is a material factor 
(some chemical industries and food industries). 


In some businesses, the source of sup- 
ply may be capricious and uncertain. 
This may occur where the supply depends on 
foreign controlled sources or an occasional dis- 
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The risks you take in business 
Examples of the risks 


The risks you take in business 
Examples of the risks 








covery (rare paintings, antiques, objets d’art, am- 
bergris, verdigris for perfumes, and so on). 


Some take the risk of keeping all 
their eggs in one basket. 

For example, a satellite business which is de- 
pendent on a single or small group of customers 
or where it is dependent on a single or small 
group of suppliers, a chemist or key individuals 
who control the process of production, or a single 
sales outlet such as a license. 

In these instances, the sudden loss of the con- 
sumer, the market, the sources of supplies, the 
license, or the key individual may cause a tem- 
porary depression in your business. 


Some businesses face unfair and ruin- 
ous competition and practices. 

For example, price wars and similar practices, 
unfair labor practices of competitors, labor pirat- 
ing, infringement of your patent, copyright, trade- 
mark, theft of secret processes, and secret rebates. 


Some businesses do not follow gen- 
eral business prosperity. You invest 
in them knowing they have a busi- 
ness cycle of their own. 

Examples of this are: 

Industries whose sales are to persons other than 
the ultimate consumer. Production in these tends 
to fall off sharply when the demand for consump- 
tion goods declines relatively lightly. That is 
sometimes due to accumulated inventories avail- 
able to meet the lessened demand without reor- 
dering from the primary producers. When the 
inventories are low and the recovery phases be 
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gin, the reverse processes take place. A small 
increase in consumer demand sets off a hasty 
expansion of primary producers eager for specu- 
lative profits while costs are still low. 
Industries making products that have a long 
life—durable goods—and are likely to have a 
profit cycle different from the general business 
cycle. Purchase of such goods can be deferred 
for relatively long periods, and consequently dur- 








ing bad times the production drops sharply and 
stays at a very low level. When business im- 
proves and the recovery phases get under way, 
these durable goods industries become exceed- 
ingly active. These are often called “prince or 
pauper” industries. 

Industries producing luxury goods are likely 
to have to wait before the recovery phases of a 
cycle catch up with them, and, when business 
begins to show a decline, they find that their sales 
slow down and their volume drops more precipi 
tately than in general business. 


Some businesses must face recognized 
group pressures. 

For example, such group pressures as consumer 
eagues, dictation from monopolistic groups (sup- 
pliers, customers, transporters, and so on), tem- 
perance groups, religious groups, organized labor, 
boycott, picketing, or gangster coercion. 


In some businesses, physical interrup- 
tions or economic distress to others 
may mean economic depression to you. 

For example: 

Your supplier has suffered a physical interrup- 
tion and your source of supply is temporarily and 
unexpectedly cut off or diminished. 

Where other essential services, such as trans- 
portation or power, are similarly cut off or 
diminished. 

When any of the depressive influences through- 
out this list destroy your sources of suppiy, mar 
ket, credits, and customers. 


All businesses face legal difficulties and 
obligations. 

These sometimes arise with restrictive or in- 
discreet contractual obligations, such as restric- 
tions against selling in certain areas, or selling 
certain articles, restrictions imposed by contracts 
with unions, competitors, and so on, long-term 
leases based on sales or the purchase of contracts 
at high prices, long-term sales contracts at too 
low a price, and so on. 

All, of course, face unusual problems because 
of lawsuits, injunctions, patent problems that dis- 
rupt business, stockholders’ actions for account- 
ing that prevent normal business activities. Or 
there may be unexpected forefeiture or fore- 
closures. 


Many businesses are subject to loss 
due to political changes. 

Conditions may be changed by new Govern- 
mental regulations such as tariffs, excessive haul- 
ing inspections, prohibitions, local options, price 
control legislation, unequal tax burdens (usu- 
ally local, as a tax on chain stores), health laws, 
quarantines, police and fire laws, injunctions or 
foreclosures, introduction of Government com- 
petition into your business, or your business may 
be affected by relocation of industries, migrations, 
or reclamation programs. 
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| For example, if you face 

| . 

H Here is what you can do 
I : a 
| 

| 

| 


Catastrophes, fire, flood, and so on. 
Keep your plant out of areas where such catas 
trophes are likely to happen. Insure yourself 
against these possibilities. 





Migrations of population or indus- 
tries with or without Government 
instigation. 
These do not happen suddenly. They can be 
anticipated if you study the political and eco 
nomic scene. 


Government fiat. 

Watch social trends and anticipate laws, such 
as police laws, health laws, and so on, that will 
put you out of business. 


Cut-throat competition, and so on, 
by monopolies. 

Tie up with other independents because in 
union there is strength; call on the Government 
for aid; and sponsor legislation remedying the 
situation. 
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New legislation, such as tariff law 
changes, wage and hour labor laws, 
and so on. 

You must anticipate these social changes by 
keeping informed as to trends, Join with others 
| to see that these laws are fair and not discrimina- 
| tory. 


Shifts in consumer demand because 


| 
of population decline. change in taste, 
changed standards in living, wider 


knowledge, and so on. 
Watch trends and anticipate these social 


changes and improve your products or make 
new uses for them. 


| 
| 
Fluctuations in business. 

Anticipate them and know when to expand 
| and to contract. Timing is important. 


Foreign competition. 
Seek legislative protection and meet the com- 
petition with a better product*or lower cost. 
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For example, if you face 
Here is what you can do 





Competition from new sources that 
have better products. 

Recognize the change, and make the more ac- 
cepted product. You should try to be the first 
to develop such products. Consider merging 
with the powerful competitors. 


Poor management due to the lack of 
a definite policy and failure to plan. 

Know what to do and how to do it. You must 
plan for the long term and budget for the short 
term. You must guide your factors of sales and 
production and hold the reins of your business. 
You must fulfill and consummate your plans. 
Get vital information currently from your ac- 
counting and statistical departments to prevent 
lack of efficiency, spoilage, waste, theft, and em- 
bezzlement, and to detect high costs. 


Corrupt management. 

Get responsible management whose personal 
interests do not conflict with business aims in- 
cluding profits for owners. Watch especially 
when there is absentee ownership. Use internal 
checks and controls. Have internal and inde- 
pendent audits as well as professional surveys. 


Lack of working capital. 
Do not expand beyond the limitations of your 


capital, or raise more capital. 


High costs. 

Remedy this by such steps as: 

New equipment, if this means lower costs 
after deducting interest, maintenance, and depre 
ciation cost. 

Check on relative costs of labor-saving equip- 
ment and equipment-saving labor. 

Check on idle plant capacity. Perhaps you 
can dispose of such plants and eliminate high 
depreciation charges. 

Check on plant location to see if that should 
not be changed. 

Often you can write down the plant valuation 
to meet the true situation, and your current costs 
are not too high after all. 

Slough off “deadwood” personnel. 

Check on your techniques and modes of opera- 
tion. Are they obsolete? Ancient? 


Lddd>d dd ddd phd dd ddd ddd < 


This is a chapter out of Business Executive's Guide, a 
new book by J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., Chairman of the In- 
stitute on Federal Taxation at New York University, 
and a well-known counsellor for a great many businesses. 
The book is entirely composed of check lists designed to 
furnish practical guides to business men seeking the 
record of experience of others when confronted with 
particular problems. Without narrative exposition of 
any kind, all 45 chapters of the book reach down to the 
level of “what to do” in problems of the type discussed 


in this chapter. The book is published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, and sells for $3. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION . 


- - PRICES 


.. TRADE . . . FINANCE 


Industrial output in October declined less sharply than in the previous 
month. Employment rose while unemployment fell. Although incomes 
decreased, consumer spending was higher than a month earlier and a year 
ago. Wholesale prices increased. Stock prices reached an eight-year high. 


| eer the eighth successive month 
industrial production declined in 
October, although not as sharply as 
in the previous month. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production (1935-1939 = 100, season- 
ally adjusted, physical—not dollar— 
volume) declined about 7 per cent from 
172 in September to an estimated 160 
in October. This was about one-third 
less than either this year’s peak of 236 in 
February, or the highest point reached 
by the index, 247, in November 1943. 
The course of production on an unad- 
justed basis is very close to that on an 
adjusted basis. 

The largest factor in this decrease was 

Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted bndex; 1935-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Board 














1942 1 4 
January 181 227 243 
February 183 232 244 
March 3186 235, 241 
April l 237 239 
May 191 239 236 
June 193 237 235 
July 197 240 230 
August 204 242 232 
September 208 244 230 
October 215 247 232 
November 220 247 232 
December 223 241 232 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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the drop in durable goods manufac- 
tures. Durable goods output reached a 
peak in November 1943, declined 8 per 
cent to the high point last February 


after the Battle of the Bulge, and be- 


tween February and September of this 
year fell 40 per cent. October continued 
this decline. 

In addition to labor shortages and 
occasional disturbances, the reduction 
in coal output hindered operations in 
some plants. Steel ingot production 
decreased about 6 per cent from Sep- 
tember to October; as the coal] prob- 
lem eased at the end of the month the 
tonnage rose. 

The decline in non-durable goods 
production from September to October 
was not so great. Whereas durable 
goods output in November 1943 was 
334, times as high as the 1935-1939 aver- 
age, non-durable goods production was 
less than twice its pre-war level. By 
September non-durable goods output 
had decreased 14 per cent from its high 
point, while durable goods manufac- 
ture decreased 45 per cent. Output in 
yy ES M B 
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some industrial divisions increased sea- 
sonally from September to October— 
livestock slaughter 10 per cent and 
flour milling 4 per cent. Paper and 
paperboard output remained fairly con- 
stant through early November. 

Production in some industries con- 
tinued to be hampered by strikes. The 
number of workers involved in indus- 
trial strikes and Jock-outs more than 
doubled from August to September and 
several of the larger stoppages persisted 
into October, reports the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. About 0.2 per cent 
of the available industrial working time 
was lost in August and 0.6 per cent in 
September. 


Employment 


Millions of Persons; U.S. Bureaye of Censue 
















1945 
January 50.1 
February 50.6 
March 50.8 
April 3 
May f 1 
June 3 53-2 JN 
July 3 54.0 54-3" 
August 54.4 53.2 5315 
September 52-9 $2.3 51-3 
October 53-2 52.2 51.9 
November 52.6 55 
December §2.2 50.6 
® New series 
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Manufacturers’ new orders in Octo- 
ber, which have been decreasing except 
for a small rise in June since their peak 
in February, remained at a level far 
above their pre-war volume. Many 
manufacturers are booked well into 
1946, and would have even larger back- 
logs of orders if they could promise 
certain delivery. Manufacturers’ ship- 
ments, which have been dropping off 
since April, increased fractionally from 
September to October, even after sea- 
sonal adjustments, as indicated by 
freight carloadings of manufactured 
products. Durable goods shipments 
have decreased more than non-durable 


goods manufactures. 


Employment—While production 
declined, over-all employment increased 
from September to October. Total em- 
ployment rose from 51.3 million in the 
week ending September 8 to 51.9 mil- 
lion in the week ending October 12, 
reports the Bureau of the Census. 

Contrary to many expectations, un- 
employment decreased almost 8 per 
cent between the same weeks; it was 
83 per cent higher than in the week 
before the Japanese surrender. Initial 
unemployment compensation claims 
continued to decline; nevertheless, in 
the week ending October 27 they were 
more than double the number before 
the Japanese surrender. The labor 
force increased by 490,000, augmented 
by returning service men. Those not 
in the labor force increased by 840,000, 
also consisting largely of service men, 
besides retiring women and students. 


Income—Despite the slight rise in 
employment, incomes declined. August 
income payments to individuals were 
at an annual rate of $159.4 billion and 
the September rate was $154.3 billion; 
the decline, which has prevailed since 
June in the Department of Commerce’s 
seasonally adjusted index, continued 

Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U.S. Dept. of Com. 














1942 1943 1944 19pm 
January 153.2 158.1 antl) 3.0 
February 148.3 16) 73.9 193.2 
March 147.6 NY 1779 193.8 
April sy 159.0 169.6 175-3 
May 4 156.5 1745 177-6 
June 141.8 164.2 174-4 182.8 
July 147.6 164.4 179.4 191.4 
August 150.3 165.9 180.7 190.G 
September 150.9 165.6 179.1 189.0 
October 154.3 169.3 185.0 192 ® 
November 158.2 174-5 192.0 
December 153.9 171.4 187.7 
* Approximation: figure from quoted source not available. 
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with a 3 per cent drop from August 
to September. With fragmentary data 
now available, a further decrease was 
estimated for October. Manufacturing 
payrolls continued the downward 
course which started last December, 
with a 16 per cent decrease from Au- 
gust to September and an estimated 
4 to 8 per cent decline in October. Fac- 
tory payrolls have been falling farther 
below the level of a year earlier. From 
a difference of 5 per cent between April 
1944 and April 1945 payrolls dropped 
to a difference of 23 per cent between 
August last year and August this year. 
This year-to-year decrease was expected 
to continue in September and October, 


perhaps more sharply. 


Trade—ln contrast to declining pro- 
duction, employment, and income, con- 
sumer buying remained moderately 
above the volume of a year ago. De- 
partment store dollar volume in Octo- 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 





Index; 1926 == t00; U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 96.0 101.9 103.3 104.9 
February 96.7 102.5 103.6 105-2 
March 97-6 103.4 103.8 105.3 
April 98.7 tt) an 1090. Tt 
May 104.5 104.0 106.0 
June 98.6 103.8 104.3 106.1 
July 98.7 103.2 104.1 105.9 
August 99.2 103.1 103.9 105.7 
September 99-6 103.1 104.0 105.2 
October 100.0 103.0 104.1 105.7* 
November 100.3 102.9 104.4 
December 101.0 103.2 104.7 














* Approximation: figure from quoted source not available. 


ber was about 11 per cent higher than 
last October, and seasonally 11 per cent 
higher than September. When ad- 
justed for seasonal variation, volume 
increased almost 8 per cent. Total re- 
tail volume in October was estimated 
about 4 per cent above a year ago; most 
lines shared in this gain. Retailers of 
such products as home appliances and 
automotive supplies reported that sales 
volume increased as fast as deliveries 
were received; advance orders were 
large. Men’s furnishings, suit, and hat 
stores had gains over September and 
over a year ago. There was some in- 
dication that gift purchases to send 
overseas were fewer than last year, since 
more service men were home. Little 
resistance to higher priced lines or to 
wartime substitutes was noted. Food 
volume was up about 5 per cent from 
last October. 

The year-to-year increase in retail 
volume varied considerably between 
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Consumers’ Price Index 


Index; 1935-1939 == 100; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 112.0 120.7 124.2 127.1 
February 112.9 121.6 123.8 126.9 
March 114.3 122.8 123.8 126.8 
April 115.1 124.1 iar 
May Dy a 125.1 128.1 
June 10.4 124.8 125-4 129.0 
July 117.0 123.9 126.1 129.4 
August 119.5 123.4 126.4 129.2 
September 117.8 123.9 126.5 129.0 
October 119.0 124.4 126.5 128.9* 
November 119.8 124.2 126.6 
December 120.4 124.4 127.0 














* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


different sections of the country. The 
Pacific Coast had the smallest increase, 
the South, Southwest, and Northwest 
the largest. Some large ports reported 
that service men swelled the receipts 
of amusement and eating places. 

Wholesale trade in October was esti- 
mated to be about even with a year ago, 
after being slightly below last year in 
August and September. Orders re- 
mained high and retail interest was in- 
tensified by the scramble for post-war 
items, such as nylons and refrigerators, 
and by the approach of the Christmas 
season. Deliveries remained uncertain 
and slow for many products. Whole- 
salers of automotive supplies sold at 
a 17 per cent higher dollar volume 
in September 1945 than in September 
1944; this trend was continued in 
October. 

Buyer attendance was large in mar- 
kets showing new Spring apparel and 
shoe lines; enough orders for footwear 
were placed. to keep manufacturers 
busy for months to come. Greater 
caution in grocery buying was reported, 
but retailers continued to order in such 
quantities that volume was 2 to 5 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 


Prices—Retail prices changed only 
slightly in October. Clothing prices 
continued their minute rise while the 
cost of food declined. Prices of shoes 
and furs rose. Reports indicated that 
some foods, such as meat, which became 
more plentiful in September, accounted 
for a large part of the decline. The 
prices of staples were generally un- 
changed. The U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ consumers’ price index for 
moderate income families in large cities 
(1935-1939 = 100) decreased from 129.3 
in August to 128.9 in September and a 
further fractional decline was estimated 
for October. 

Prices in the primary markets, on 
the other hand, increased during Octo- 
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ber and early November. Prices of 
farm products moved steadily upward. 
The high demand raised livestock, 
grain, and fresh produce prices; antici- 
pation of parity revision and unfavor- 
able crop reports boosted cotton prices. 
Building materials and hardware prices 
went up. The U S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ index of 889 wholesale com- 
modity prices (1926 = 100) declined 
from 105.7 in August to 105.2 in Sep- 
tember; a fractional increase was esti- 
mated for October. In early November 
prices rose even higher; the Dun & 
Brapstreet daily wholesale commodity 
price index of 30 basic commodities 
(1930-1932 = 100) stood at 182.06 on 
November 10, a new high since the in- 


dex started in 193 


Finance—Both stock prices and the 
volume of trading rose substantially in 
October. The number of shares traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange was 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Dgily Index; Dow-Jones 












1942 1943 1944 | 
January rtd 121.52 137-74 
February 107.28 127.40 135.97. | 
March 101.62 TRL.15 ong 
April 97-79 43 7-19 
May 98.42 138.60 139.22 
June 103.75 141.25 145.46 
July 106.0. 142.90 148.37 163.96 
August 1gto 136.34 146.72 166.16 
September 0741 138.90 145.20 177-96 
October 113.51 138.25 147.68 185.07 
November 115.31 132.66 146.88 
December 117.16 134.57 150.35 











more than 10 million higher than in 
September, the highest volume for any 
October since 1938. After some hesita- 
tion in the third week in October, in- 
dustrial stock prices climbed to a new 
eight-year high following President 
Truman’s wage policy announcement. 
In early November prices reached 
further heights; the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average was 192.04 on November 7. 

Excess reserves of Federal Reserve 
member banks increased from $860 
million in the week ending September 
29 to $1,017 million in the week end- 
ing October 27. 
trial, and agricultural loans made by 
member banks in 1o1 cities also con- 


Commercial, indus- 


tinued the rise which has prevailed, 
with occasional steps back, since May. 
These loans increased from $6,218 mil- 
lion in the week ending October 3 to 
$6,328 million in the week ending 
October 31. Bank debits of member 
banks in 101 cities increased from 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s SratisticaL Review. 
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INSOLVENCY 
INDEX 


Apparent annual failures 
per 10,000 enterprises 
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1942 1943 1944 1945 


Tue Fairture Recorp 





Oct. Sept. Oct. Per Cent 
Dwn’s INsoLvency INDEX * 1945 1945 1944 Changet 
Unadjusted ........0 3.700 64.200 44.8 — 23 
Adjusted seasonally... 4.0 5.1 5.2 — 23 
NUMBER OF FAILURES. «46 62 64 74 — 16 
NUMBER BY SIZE OF DEBT 
Undew $5 000% <<cceces 16 21 22 — 27 
$5,000-$25,000 ....00. 28 32 32 — 13 
$25,000-$100,000 ..... 13 9 = 7 
$100,000 and over.... 5 2 6 —17 
NuMBER BY INDUSTRY Groups 
Manufacturing ...... 24 24 30 — 20 
Wholesale Trade...... 8 a 4 -100 
Retail Trade. « wetecee 14 17 25 — 44 
Construction ........ 13 5 um + 18 
Commercial Service... 3 16 4 — 25 


(Liabilities in thousands) 
$3,114 $1,658 $3,819 — 18 
$3,114 $1,658 $3,973 — 22 


CurRENT LIABILITIES..... 
Torar LiaBivities 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 
t Per cent change of October 1945 from October 1944. 


Faitures By Divisions or INpuUsTRY 


--Number~ Liabilities 














(Current liabilities in Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. 
thousands of dollars) 1945 1944 1945 1944 

MINING, MANUFACTURING... 236 298 15,385 18,583 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc... 15 10 2,444 + 1,907 
Food and Kindred Products 12 27 309~—s« 1,466 
Textile Products, Apparel... 16 23 223 503 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 40 48 1,506 = 3,163 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 12 22 463 322 
Chemicals, Allied Products. Il 12 117 343 
Leather, Leather Products... 7 3 238 25 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 6 10 244 579 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 21 14 1,427 320 
SERENOEED oc vcctdaccessese 44 77 «= 3,264 «5,074 
Transportation Equipment.. 18 17 3,484 3,598 
Miscellaneous . ....ccccccse 34 35 1,666 1,283 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ........ 49 77 1,008 1,230 
Food and Farm Products... 12 31 391 461 

BOMAION chucksdestcceneves 4 3 43 30 
BEY GGG, 6 5 5 oicree cccinsnss 2 Ey 31 a 

Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 3 10 113 274 
Chemicals and Drugs...... 6 3 go 31 

Miscellaneous .........-+- 22 30 340 434 
RETA TRAMB ssc ccccccvsse 266 436 «62,867 = 3,424 
Food and Liquor. ......... 45 95 331 =: 1,032 
General Merchandise ....... I 14 80 80 
Apparel and Accessories.... 28 43 185 259 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 6 23 26 175 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 14 20 105 202 

Automotive Group.......++ 29 32 531 187 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 83 139 779~—s«1,129 
POG ONO anetscacansecee 12 21 134 124 

Miscellar Sous ..ccccccoeess 38 49 696 236 
CONSTRUCTION ......22000- 82 142 3,227.—-1,853 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE....... 75 ior 4,816 1,758 
Highway Transportation... 22 32 3,633'—=Ss«1,021 

Misc. Public Services....... 9 ee 159 es 

ROU caconesccacednceese I _ 461 58 
Laundries, Cleaning, Dyeing 6 18 79 313 
Undertakers . cc ccccscse: 3 7 26 69 
Other Personal Services..... 8 20 26 93 
Business, Repair Service.... 26 22 432 204 


W 
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Wuo.rsaLeE Foop Price INpEx 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
ot 31 commodities in general use: 


1945 1944 1945 
Nov. 20. .$4.15 Nov. 21..$4.07 High $4.15 Nov. 13 
Nov. 13.. 4.15 Nov. I4.. 4.05 Low 4.04 Sept. 4 
Nov. 6.. 4.14 Nov. 7.. 4.03 1044 
et. Bon. 4.88 Oct. 31.. 4.02 High $4.09 Dec. 12 
Oct. 23.. 4.10 Oct. 24.- 4.02 Low 3.98 May 23 


Daity Wrocesace Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
pref f 







































basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 
—o eS 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July 
Bes 179.52 177.71 175.29 176.00 Pea 
2-- 179-54 177-590 T wee 175-93 7 
Bee 179.63 177-43 Wied 176.01 7. 
hivec eux 178.08 175.32, «176.20 *.. 
5-- 179.83 178.15 174.43 Vaces 178.02 
Css a 178.18 174.65 175.80 178.02 
Joos 180,26 T aves 174.39 175.51 177-99 
| ae 180.45 178.44 174.73 175.47 free 
ices 181.68 178.49 | ree 175-70 176.97 
182.06 178.63 174.76 175-45 176.89 
one 178.68 175.03 174.13 176.98 
er Pr a OP 175-13 t..-- 77-04 
131.56 178.538 175-07 174-47 177.22 
181.41 ¥ suns 175.32 175.22 178.23 
181. 178.55 175.38 ale ¥ xvas 
178.20 |. wae eas 178.56 
178.48 175.11 174-13 177-11 
178.15 175.44 173.71 176.69 
178.21 176.04 Passe 175.98 
178.28 176.10 174.22 176.11 
F veces 175.82 174.54 —-176.31 
178.62 176.95 174.98 fore 
178.46 eee 175-11 176.21 
179-15 176.58 175-25 175-97 
25.006 179.11 176.04 175.12 175.31 
Pe 179.23 176.95 aad 175.80 
BWTeee 179.19 176.99 174-97 175.84 
SGicse  ewsxes Mazes 176.77. 175.09 ~—-175.80 
DGacae 179.06 177.18 175.15 eee 
30. 179.33 £ ccc 175.20 175.80 
31 179.33 175.10 176.28 
+ Sunday. * Market closed. 
Bank CLeartncs—InprvipuaL CITIEs 
(Thousands of dollars) 
-October———— Te 
1945 1944 Change 
BOOS dcccviccces 1,634,003 1,448,301 +12.8 
Philadelphia ....... 2,931,000 2,712,000 + 8.1 
Buffalo .....<22sce 268,671 281,530 — 4.6 
Pittsburgh ......... 986,239 1,060,588 — 7.0 
Cleveland .......-. 912,472 956,355 — 4-4 
Cincinnati ... 2.22.0 501,590 473,647 ae 5-9 
Baltimore . ........ 666,393 662,009 + 0.7 
Richmond ......+.- 461,983 406,317 13-7 
Atlanta ...... 720,200 669,500 + 7.6 
New Orleans.. 406,904 409,652 — 0.7 
COMEES cicviccccccs 2,298,201 2,140,082 + 7.4 
TG oan csaneese 1,101,858 1,497,671 —26.4 
CAR” eee 799,614 760,872 + 5.1 
Louisville: occ ccess 342,216 304,939 +13.3 
Minneapolis ....... 840,460 677,676 +24.0 
Kansas City. 928,788 849,795 + 9.3 
Omaha ..... 371,183 321,659 +15.4 
WORGE 6 seen ccc ace 317,491 265,592 $19.5 
[3 aa ee ae 579,302 519,273 $11.6 
WINE a a oe cewuces 512,527 458,902 +11. 
San Francisco. ..... 1,419,354 1,291,355 + 9.9 
Portland, Ore....... 317,366 321,023 —t.! 
S@RBI ro <.d. cas dnus 356,207 378,563 — 5.9 
Total 23 Cities..... 19,674,022 18,864,301 + 4.3 
New York <...00.26 29,040,133 22,630,813 +28.3 
Total 24 Cities..... 48,714,155 41,495,114 +17.4 
Daily Average ...... 1,873,621 1,659,805 +12.9 


Burtpinc Permit VaLtues—215 CITIES 





Geographical ——October Io 
Divisions: 1943 1944 Change 
New England....... $7,807,060 $2,160,903 +261.3 
Middle Atlantic..... 33,094,860 64,872,861 — 49.0 
South Atlantic...... 15,390,562 3,800,760 -+304.9 
East Central........ 48,185,858 14,100,158 -+241.7 
South Central...... 16,174,350 7,089,069 +128.2 
West Central....... 9,246,598 3,276,880 +182.2 
Mountain ........<. 5,760,804 1,870,996 -+207.9 
PRINS Scck ci dccee . 26,191,345 8,370,608 -—+212.9 
Titel US cece $161,851,437 $105,542,235 + 53.4 
New York City..... $20,486,894 $60,329,467 — 66.0 
Outside N. Y. C... $141,364,543 $45,212,768 -+212.7 
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New Corporate Security Issues—The value of new securities estimated 
for September of this year was more than four times as high as the imme- 


diate pre-war monthly average. 


Almost one-tenth of this amount was 


new money; this was about three times the monthly average just before 
the war.—Figures from the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


$14,854 million to $15,332 million in 
the same weeks. 

The volume of new security issues 
has increased rapidly in the last six 
months; it is now higher than since 
1929. In the second and third quarters 
of this year new corporate security is- 
sues approximating $3,408 million have 
reached the market, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission reports. For the 
third quarter of 1945 the total is about 
20 times that in the fourth quarter of 
1942, the low quarter of the last decade. 
The September figure was $840 mil- 
lion, over four times as high as the im- 
mediate pre-war monthly averages and 
almost double last September’s amount. 
Security issues representing new money 
amounted to about $80 million, about 
three times the immediate pre-war 
monthly average and the September 
1944 figure. 

Issues for new money rose and aver- 
aged around $200 million a quarter 
from the middle of 1940 to the middle 
of 1942; dropped off until the end of 
1943; and since then has increased to 
about the same level as in 1940 to 1941. 
This level is, nevertheless, only about 
as high as the “good” year 1937. While 
corporate financing has increased sharp- 
ly this year only a small part of the 
total dollar volume has been for new 
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money; most has been for refunding. 


Failures—In October little change 
occurred in business failures—62 con- 
cerns failed, only 2 below the number 
in the previous month. But there were 
12 less failures this year than in October 
last year which was the lowest month 
in 1944. Dun’s Insolvency Index, which 
projects failures to an annual basis, had 
4 concerns failing per 10,000 business 
enterprises. This marked the next-to- 
lowest failure rate on record. 

Although liabilities involved in Octo- 
ber failures were twice as high as a 
month ago, they were some $700,000 
lower than those in October last year. 
Failures of all sizes fell short of the 
number a year ago. Small failures in- 
volving liabilities under $5,000 dropped 
back to 16, the record low established 
in August of this year. On the other 
hand, large failures involving losses of 
$25,000 or more came within 2 failures 
of equalling the number in October 
last year. 

Manufacturing failures were most 
numerous, comprising about one-third 
of the month’s casualties. But even in 
this industry group, concerns failing 
were a fifth lower than last October. 
The sharpest decline occurred in retail 
trade where the number of concerns 
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failing dropped to 14, the lowest num- 
ber of failures for retailers in more 
than fifty years of failure history. Com- 
mercial service also established a record 
low this October, but the decline from 
a year ago was less sharp than in retail- 
ing. Wholesale trade and construction 
were the only industry or trade groups 
to have more concerns failing in Octo- 
ber this year than a year ago. In fact, 
in both these groups, failures were at 
the highest level so far in 1945. Among 
wholesalers, the increase was more 
marked—concerns failing were four 
times as numerous as in the preceding 
month and two times as numerous as 
in October last year. 

In terms of individual lines of in- 
dustry and trade, only 3 had more than 
5 failures: machinery manufacturing, 
food retailing, and building subcon- 
tracting. For the first time on record, 
less than 5 eating and drinking places 
failed during the month. 

While manufacturing accounted for 
one-third the number of failures oc- 
curring in October, it accounted for 
even more of the aggregate liabilities— 
two-thirds. In fact, about one-half 
October’s losses in business failures oc- 
curred in 1 manufacturing failure, a 
shipbuilding concern. 

Forty-three of the month’s 62 failures 
were concentrated in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and Pacific States. 
Actually, only 2 States, New York and 
California, had more than 1o failures. 
Concerns failing in California outnum- 
bered those in New York where fail- 
ures were at the lowest level in history. 
Florida accounted for approximately 
one-half the aggregate liabilities in 
October. 

The number of failures was the same 
for the 25 largest cities and the balance 
of the country; five-sixths of the lia- 
bilities, however, were involved in fail- 
ures in the non-metropolitan areas. 
New York City and Los Angeles were 
the only cities with more than 5 failures 
but neither had as many as 10. In 
New York, there was a decline from 
14 in the previous October to g in 
October this year, the lowest number 
of concerns failing in New York City 
in any month. In the 25 largest cities 
Chicago reported 3 failures; 8 cities re- 
ported 1 or 2; 14 cities did not report 
any failures. 
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CONSUMER SPENDING RISES 


The United States Trade Barometer (seasonally adjusted ) dropped to 192.5 in September from 192.8 in 
August. Barometer figures are compiled under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Re- 
search, McCann-Erickson, Inc. Trade data are gathered by the local Dun & Brapstrett, INC., offices. 


September consumer spending was 
well above that of August and of 
September a year ago despite the drop 
in manufacturing employment and 
payrolls. According to fragmentary 
data, October payrolls continued the 
downward trend, but to a smaller de- 
gree; employment rose nominally over 
September. October consumer spend- 
ing increased slightly in the month and 
was about 4 per cent above a year ago. 
November sales had the usual seasonal 
rise. 

The Dun’s Review Trade Barome- 
ters, which indicate retail activity in 
the twenty-nine regions of the country, 
also reflect all consumer spending. The 
September unadjusted U. S. barometer 
at 197.7 (1935-1939 = 100) was 14 per 
cent above August’s index. After ad- 
justment for the usual seasonal varia- 
tions, the U. S. barometer at 192.5 was 
0.2 per cent below that of the preceding 
month, continuing the gradual month- 


ly declines since June. The barometer 
index was 5.9 per cent above that of 
September 1944. 

Only two of the regional barometers 
had year-to-year decreases this month. 
They were the Detroit Region (12) 
where labor troubles interfered greatly 
with full production and the New 
Orleans Region (23 
slightly below the high September 1944 
level. The Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Region (14) had the largest year-to- 
year increase. The spurt in Montana 


which is only 


independent store sales was a contribut- 
ing factor in this rise. 

On the month-to-month basis there 
were only seven declines, but they were 
sufficiently large to result in a nega- 
tive average change for the country. 
The barometer of the Detroit Region 
(12) had the largest drop in the month. 
This regional barometer was the only 
one to have both a monthly and a yearly 
The barometers with the 
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decline. 


monthly declines were not: noticeably 
in any one area of the country. There 
was one barometer decline in the 
Middle Atlantic area, three in the area 
surrounding the Great Lakes, two in 
the South, and one on the West Coast. 
These regions were mainly those 
hampered by strikes in the month of 
September. 

Agricultural production remained at 
a high level close to the 1942 and 1944 
peaks. The yield of the truck farms 
was bountiful. The corn, wheat, and 
tobacco crops throughout the country 


were in very good condition. Only 


_ the yield of the cotton crop has fallen 


below the average of the war years. 

In the Kansas City Region (17) flour 
production was 52 per cent above 1944. 
Steel production in the Pittsburgh Re- 
gion (7) was at 61 per cent of capacity. 
Richmond Region (18) cigarette out- 
put rose 6 per cent over 1944. 

(Regional reports on page 32) 





TRADE ACTIVITY IN TWENTY-NINE REGIONS—CONTINUED 


REGIONAL TRADE INDEXES 


Seasonally adjusted (1935-1939 = 100); compiled under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld 
—/. Change from-~ 


-—‘/, Change from— 
Sept. Aug. 


REGION Sept. Sept. Aug. REGION Sept. References in the paragraphs are to the 


1045 1944 1945 1945 1944 1945 adjusted indexes. The estimates of 
United States 192.5 + 5.9 — 0.2 15. lowa, Nebraska 194.4 + 9.3 + 0.7 changes and other reports in the para- 
1. New England 160.7 + 7.0 + 4.6 16. St. Louis 182.2 + 7.5 + 1.3 graphs are based upon opinions and 
2. New York City 164.3 +10.5 — 1.9 17. Kansas City 199.6 + 6.1 + 3.5 comments of business men in the 
3. Albany, Utica, Syracuse 171.8 + 7.2 + 4.4 18. Maryland, Virginia 213.9 + 65 + 6.5 various lines of trade, gathered and 
4. Buffalo, Rochester 189.6 + 2.8 +10.6 1g. North, South Carolina. 215.3 + 3.6 — 4.5 weighed by the local Dun & Brap- 
5. Northern New Jersey. 150.2 + 3.2 + 8.8 20. Atlanta, Birmingham. 250.7 + 9.7 + 0.8 STREET offices. Department store sales 
6. Philadelphia 171.8 + 3.2 4+ 4.1 21. Florida 282.9 +12.3 + 9.4 are from the Federal Reserve Board 
7. Pittsburgh 166.7 + 2.8 + 6.8 22. Memphis 215.1 + 5.2 — 8.7 and are for the four weeks ended 
8. Cleveland 182.4 + 01 — 3.6 23. New Orleans 215.5 — 09 + 2.7 October 27, 1945; payroll and em- 
g. Cincinnati, Columbus. 190.4 + 7.4 + o.1 Oy tae. he A 244.1 + 9.1 + 4.3 ployment figures are from State Labor 
10. Indianapolis, Louisville 213.5 -+- 5.2 + 0.2 25. DENVER. 5K acoce sce 182.8 +12.5 + 1.7 Departments and the U. S. Bureau of 
11. Chicago 180.9 + 7.4 + 7.6 26. Salt Lake City..... 205.8 +12.8 + 6.5 Labor Statistics. For complete ba- 
12. Detroit 166.8 — 5.9 —17.0 27. Portland, Seattle... .. 227.3 + 5.2 — 0.5 rometer figures and more detailed in- 
13. Milwaukee, St. Paul 196.3 + 6.1 — 2.9 28. San Francisco...... 212.1 + 6.3 + 6.7 formation refer to Dun’s STATISTICAL 
14. Minneapolis 183.7 +15.0 + 8.4 29. Los Angeles 211.3 + 7.3 + 3.1 REVIEW. 


* Revision. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITT 


1. New England Region—Barometer increase over last year well above ago in wholesale trade. Farm price index 8 points above October 
average for the country. Wholesale volume slightly above a year ago. 1944. Retail trade well above a year ago. 
Department store sales well above last year. Labor unrest hamper- : : ; : , 
ing production in several industries 16. St. Louis Region—Barometer increase over August slight; index re- 
mains 5% below U. S. level. Wholesale volume well above a year 
2. New York City Region—Barometer year-to-year gain double the ago. Department store sales considerably above a year ago. 
U. S. average increase. Wholesale trade slightly better than a year : ; : ? 
ago. Hotel sales 5% higher than September 1944. Retail trade well i? Kansas City Region—Barometer increase Over a year ago approxi- 
above a year ago despite declining employment mates U. S. average, gain over August slight. Wholesale trade well 
: ‘ below a year ago. Retail volume increase over last year excellent. 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse Region—Barometer increased from Flour production gains 52% over a year ago. 
month ago and year ago. Wholesale volume well below a year ago. gigas ; : 
Sharp gain in retail trade over a year ago. Truck crop yield poor. 18. Maryland and Virginia Region—Barometer PCS sharply over 
August; index jumped to 11% above U. S. level. Wholesale volume 


even with a year ago. Cigarette production well above 1944. Tex- 


4. Buffalo and Rochester Region—Barometer gain over August larg- 
tile industries increasing production. 


est for the country. Wholesale volume drops nominally under a year 
ago. Retail trade high despite increased employment. ’ ; ; 
? ; si 19. North and South Carolina Region—Barometer decline from 
August third largest in the country. Slight decrease from a year ago 


5. Northern New Jersey Region—Regional index remains farthest be- ' c 
in wholesale volume. Tobacco crop excellent; cabbage crop cut in half. 


low the level of the U. S. barometer: gain over August thire largest 
in the country. Wholesale volume slightly above last year. —— ; ; 

: aia ‘ 20. Atlanta and Birmingham Region—Barometer increased sharply 
from a year ago; fractional gain over August. Wholesale trade well 


6. Philadelphia Region—Barometer gain over a year ago less than ’ 
over a year ago. Retail trade gains over last year excellent. Chenille 


average for the country. Wholesale volume gains over last year 
minute. Rubber plant strike delaying production. Retail trade gains 
over last year large despite declining employment and payrolls. : ; ; : 

; S oe " 21. Florida Region—Barometer increases from last year and last month 
among the highest in country. Wholesale volume slightly over Jast 
year. Department store sales considerably above a year ago. 


industry resumes production. 


7. Pittsburgh Region—Barometer rose sharply over August; gain from 
a year ago less than average. Wholesale trade slightly above a year 


ago. Coal strikes caused steel production to drop to 61°% of capacity. ; : : 
; 22. Memphis Region—Barometer decline from August second largest in 
Department store sales well over last year. aes P 8g ae eaneac chats chest ates: 
j the country. Wholesale volume about even with a year ago. Cotton 
8. Cleveland Region—Barometer at virtually the same level as a year crop late; prospects poor. Retail volume over a year ago excellent. 
ago. Wholesale volume well below a year ago. Retail trade affected P ’ 
Read euniiee aeidl sitions . iunls auld atiens cours anrg auee aad 23. New Orleans Region—Barometer decline from a year ago one of two 
shipme nts cut materially duc = tt si ? - decreases in the country. Wholesale volume slightly above a year ago. 
Shipping continues in large volume. Sugar cane acreage larger than 
9. Cincinnati and Columbus Region—Barometer remained at August usual. Cotton harvest below average of recent years. 
level; made better than average gain over last year. Wholesale trade , ; : ‘ 
well over a year ago. Record agricultural production this year. 24. ne ee ee peed Madras pode 
2975.3 eu... 9. level: esale v e as y ove 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville Region—Barometer year-to-year gain year ago. Petroleum production fell below last year and last month. 
under U. S. average; minute rise over August. Wholesale volume Department store sales gains over last year excellent. 
gain over last year slight. Livestock receipts 36% above last year. F , : 
pis 3 ) 25. Denver Region—Barometer had third largest year-to-year increase: 


rose slightly over August. Nominal increase over last year in whole- 


11. Chicago Region—Barometer gain over year ago exceeds U. S. average 
sale volume. Department store sales gains over last year satisfactory. 


for first time in five months. Excellent increase over last year in 


wholesale trade. Employment declines due chiefly to strikes. De- . ; : 
partment store sales well above a year ago. 26. Salt Lake City Region—Barometer gain over last year second larg- 
est in country; index 7% above U.S. level. Wholesale volume about 
12. Detroit Region—Barometer made the only major year-to-year de- even with a year ago. Sugar bect harvest about 20% over 1944 crop. 


cline in country; drop from August greatest in U. S. Wholesale trade 


well above last year. Automobile production resumed. 27. Portland and Seattle Region—Barometer gain over last year ap- 


proximates average increase. Wholesale volume slightly below a year 

13. Milwaukee Region—Barometer rise over a year ago approximates ago. Lumber production 63% of 1941-1944 average. Retail sales up. 
U. S. average. Wholesale volume gained considerably over a year 
ago. Department store sales well above last year. Livestock in very 
good condition. 


28. San Francisco Region—Barometer increases well over August; in 
dex 10% over U. S. level. Wholesale volume about even with a year 
ago. Department store sales gains over last year satisfactory. Farm 

14. Minneapolis and St. Paul Region—Barometer year-to-year gain labor shortages persist. 
largest in country. Wholesale volume advanced well over a year ago. 


Retail trade decline due to bad weather. Livestock excellent. 29. Los Angeles Region-—Barometer gain over August slight; index 

10% above U. S. level. Wholesale volume slightly under a year ago. 

15. Iowa and Nebraska Region—Barometer gain over last year excel- Department store sales increase over last year excellent. Navy yard 
lent, increased fractionally over August. Small advance over a year employment above September 1944. 
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armor’ for steel can 


ca millions each year? 


EAR AFTER YEAR—in war or peace—America 
pays a colossal toll in dollars to a foe as unre- 


2¢ as any ever known. 

It is the enemy rust, that attacks and destroys 
things made of steel. But now a remarkable new dis- 
covery can bring you steel products that will defy 
rust up to 4 times longer . Hardware, screens, 
fencing, automobiles, tractors, dozens of important 
items that will outlast any you’ve ever owned by as 


patented alloy “‘armor’” that gives steel a new 
lease on life. Yes, CORRONIZING is new... but 
also thoroughly tested and proved. For CORRO- 
NIZING has demonstrated its overwhelming superi- 
ority in the war, under the worst possible conditions 


much as 4 to 1! 
This remarkable discovery is CORRONIZING, the 


on land, at sea and in the air. 
By test and performance, CORRONIZING FAR 


OUTLASTS OTHER PROTECTIVE COATINGS FOR 
STEEL. Now, the more progressive factories and 
retailers will be able to bring you products made 
of “‘Corronized”’ steel. Motor car makers—always 
leaders—will be among the first to offer you this 


sensational advantage. 
Remember that name—CORRONIZING. It can 


save you and millions of other Americans a huge 
tax bil] now needlessly paid to the enemy rust. 


Standard Steel Spring Co. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


Quick Facts for 
Manufacturing and Sales Executives 
Do not confuse CORRONIZING with other metal coatings. 
This patented process provides a permanent alloy “armor” 


with 5 layers of defense against corrosion! It becomes part 
of the steel base .. . can be worked in any manner. Permits 


using lighter materials by prolonging steel’s period of zreat- 
est strength. Write for samples and complete information. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 
CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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RADIO 
SPARE PARTS 
AND TUBES 





Get them 
there quicker 
by Clipper 
Express 








RANSIT time is lost time... 

as your consignees well know. 
The fastest way is to ask your cone 
signees to specify: 

“BE SURE TO 
SHIP VIA 
PAN AMERICAN 
AIR EXPRESS” 


A long list of items, from radio 
parts and phonograph records to 
magazines and dental supplies, are 
now being exported by air... Your 
product, too, may be adaptable to 
shipment by Clipper Express. 

For all International Air Express 
shipments, call Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. At six thousand 
points within the U.S.A. they pick 
up shipments FREE. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Wortp AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Chippers 








HERE and THERE mw BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


Ideal Foreman—Qualifications for 


the ideal foreman as seen by women: 


workers were sought in a recent sur- 
vey at the Rochester, N. Y., plant of 
Stromberg-Carlson. 

The foreman possessing the most de- 
sired characteristics has a thorough un- 
derstanding of his job; has the work 
carefully planned in advance; is neat, 
clean, and well groomed; is amiable 
and good natured; and criticizes quiet- 
ly and constructively. 

The least popular supervisors are 
those whose reserve does not allow 
them to associate with the workers, 
who are too easy going or too strict, 


| and who have no personal interest in 


the workers. 


Automatic Lathes—Two types of 
automatic multiple operation lathes 
employ “Man-Au-Trol,” a robot mech- 
anism kept secret during the war, but 
extensively tested in war production by 
the manufacturers, the Bullard Com- 
pany, Bridgeport. In one type Man- 
Au-Trol is applied to the Bullard Cut 
Master vertical turret lathes, in the 
other to the new line of horizontal 
lathes and chucking machines. 

The lathes may be controlled entirely 
by the operator or entirely automati- 
cally by Man-Au-Trol applied to each 
head of the machine. The change from 
automatic to manual is accomplished 
by a single lever attached to the control 
mechanism. Man-Au-Trol will direct 
every sequence of operation of which 
the lathe is capable, controlling direc- 
tion of feed on each head, rate of feed, 
direction of power traverse on each 
head, spindle speeds, and so on. 


The Man-Au-Trol horizontal lathe 





Front view of Man-Au-Trol unit showtng con- 
trols and open end of jeed works. 
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combines the advantages of both hori- 
zontal and vertical methods, one of its 
principal features being the vertical de- 
sign of the ways and tool slide. This 
is to eliminate the wear of tool slide 
ways from chips and accidental dam- 
age when loading. 

Performing all of the functions which 
an operator does but faster and in 
orderly sequence, the Man-Au-Trol 
mechanism on each head of the lathe 
will control that head through 39 dif- 
ferent and entirely unrelated functions 
in any sequence. Greater production 
is possible through Man-Au-Trol as the 
lathe is cutting almost continuously 
without stops made by the operator be- 
tween operations; the machine is set 
for maximum productivity; and a de- 
gree of accuracy is obtained which is 
not found with manually operated 
machines. 


Sales Reports—Sales representatives 
are aided in preparing better reports 
by an unusual method adopted by the 
Bussmann Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis. The salesmen merely sit 
in their cars after each call and dictate 
their reports. This permits up-to-the- 
minute reports to reach the home office 
promptly. 

The portable recorder used is manu- 
factured by the Sounscriber Corpora- 
tion, New Haven. Reports and corre- 
spondence are recorded on small plastic 
discs which are mailed in a special 
envelope with a protecting backing 
card weighing together slightly under 
one ounce. First class mail is used or 
air mail when desirable. 


Re-hiring Veterans—An aggressive 
campaign to offer jobs to its hundreds 
of former employees still in service has 
been planned by the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company 

Under this plan, all plant managers 
are notified of the date a former em- 
ployee is scheduled to be discharged. 
If the former employee does not ap- 
ply for his job within 30 to 45 days 
the plant personnel director calls on 
him at his home to let him know that 
the job is available. No pressure is 
placed on the man to return to the com- 


(Que readers are different! 


When They Talk of a New Home... They-Mean It! 
(But Are They Planning To Use The Products YOU Sell?) 
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WY — 
The American Home Reader-Consumer Panel on Postwar Home Buying and 
Building shows what an extraordinary market our 2,300,000 families really are. An 
unbelievably high percentage of them already have the plans, the money, the land, 


now. And a high percentage of them will buy your product, if you advertise it in... 


THE AMERICAN HOME 
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0 years’ 


experience 


in making. 
ADHESIVES 
THAT 





“TO INSURE THE 
LABELING as well as the packag- \f} 
ing of Christian Brothers prod- 4 
ucts—certainly one of the all-im- ji 
portant details of our business— 4 : 
we have been using Arabol 





adhesives for a good many years, 
and your special bottle labeling glue exclu- 
sively. It has given us entire satisfaction.”"— 
So states the General Manager of Mont La 
Salle Vineyards, owned and operated by the 
Christian Brothers of California. 

* * * 

Producing the right adhesive for each 
specific purpose is Arabol’s constant aim. 
Over the past 60 years—in the service of 
100 different industries—more than 10.000 
adhesives formulas have been devised in 
the Arabol laboratories. 

Whether you have a labeling, case seal- 
ing or any other adhesives problem of any 
kind—we invite the opportunity to demon- 
strate our ability to serve you... . See the 
Arabol Representative when he 
He knows adhesives. 


He ARABOL 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


N10 East 42nd $t., New York 17, N.Y. 
Offices and Factories: Brooklyn, Chicago, 
San Francisco + Branches in Principal Cities 


CGdhesivea? ... ARABOL! 


SIXTY YEARS 


calls. 






OF PIONEERING 





pany; he is told that the plant managers 
and personnel advisors will be glad to 
talk with him and advise him if he 
wishes. 

It because of war experience or train- 
ing the veteran is eligible for more 
skilled work or for a different type of 
work in glass-making, he is given an 
opportunity of qualifying for a better 
job. If seniority acquired in service en- 
titles the former soldier to a higher- 
rated job, he likewise has the oppor- 
tunity of qualifying. 


Dealer Promotion—To establish a 
stronger bond with its dealers, the Sei- 
berling Rubber Company, Akron, is 
creating a National Dealer Committee 
which is intended to give each dealer 
a voice in the company’s plans and poli- 
cies for retailers. 

The Seiberling sales territories will 
be divided into districts, with dealers 
electing representatives to the National 
Dealer Committee. Discussed at the 
committee meetings will be ideas, sug- 
gestions, sales plans, merchandising 
methods, and other matters pertaining 
to retail sales. Company representa- 
tives merely will be present as observers 
to assist and to answer questions. De- 
cisions reached by the National Dealer 
Committee will be formally presented 
to the company for its action. 

Seiberling hopes thus not only to 
establish a stronger bond between com- 
pany and dealers, but to stimulate plans 
toward better and more aggressive sales 
programs. 


New Thermoplastic—Moderate 
production of “Forticel,” a new thermo- 
plastic developed by the Celanese Plas- 
tics Corporation division of Celanese 
Corporation of America, is expected by 
January with large scale manufacture 
in 1947. Present production is limited 
to a small pilot plant. 

The new plastic is a combination of 
a cellulose ester, cellulose propionate, 
with suitable plasticizers. Cellulose 
propionate, which is made in the form 
of flake from cellulose (linters or wood 
pulp) and propionate acid, is not new 
but it has never before been made com- 
mercially in this country. A factor has 
been lack of production of the acid at 
reasonable costs. This acid will be pro- 
duced at the company’s new Bishop, 
Tex., plant from natural gases. 

With either injection or extrusion 
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molding Forticel has a short molding 
time and a brilliant mold finish. The 
molding temperature range is wide and 
non-critical; the temperature may vary 
as much as 50 to 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Forticel has a low specific gravity, about 
1.2 or less; a high impact strength; and 
a low moisture absorption. 

Anticipated uses include radio hous- 
ings, steering wheels, house and kitchen 
utensils, telephones, vacuum cleaner 
parts, tooth brushes, tool handles, topo- 
graphic map bases, formed containers, 
printed dials, electrical insulation, 
mathematical instruments, glazing ma- 
terials, and so on. 


Mark-U p Calculator—Newly pub- 
lished in spiral bound pocket-size form 
convenient for use by buyers, merchan- 
dise managers, department heads, and 
store owners, the E-R-N Mark-Up Cal- 
culator shows the selling price for items 
costing from tc. to $1,000 for any mark- 
up on cost from 30 per cent, by 1/10 
per cent step-ups, to 110.g per cent. 
Eighty-one tables present both mark- 
ups on cost and the corresponding 
mark-ups on selling price. Besides 
making selling prices easy to determine, 
the book indicates how to find the cost 
at which to buy when the desired sell- 
ing price and the mark-up are both 
known. The publisher is Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


G. I. Loans—A composite picture 
of the average veteran now applying 
for a business loan under the G. I. Bill 
of Rights is furnished by the Loan 
Guarantee Division of the Veterans 
Administration from a survey of sta- 
tistical records provided by the Phila- 
delphia, Washington, D. C., New York 
City, and Batavia, N. Y., regional of- 
fices of the Veterans Administration. 

The average applicant is sufficiently 
mature to have a pretty thorough un- 
derstanding of what he is doing. He 
is 31 years old, married, and has a 
couple of children. 

Holding down a civilian job is not 
a new experience to him as he had 
about six and a half years of business 
experience before entering the Armed 
Forces. He is fairly solvent, with about 
$739 deposited in a savings bank ac- 
count and he considers himself worth 
about $2,785. 

His character and business “know 
how” are sufficient for him to borrow 





Streamlined Record Keeping 


FINGERTIP INFORMATION 
ON 175,000 CHARGE CUSTOMERS 
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The modern 
time-saving method 
adopted by 


THE HIGBEE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 






Evry businessman will understand the vastness of the 

operation of effectively handling 175,000 customer ac- 
counts. The most modern types of equipment—coupled with 
greatest simplicity of method—are required to do the job 
economically and on time. 

This was the situation that faced The Higbee Company, 
one of the Country’s largest Department Stores. They decided 
to adopt the simplified “Cycle Billing” method which elim- 
inates month-end peak loads, effects substantial reductions 
in operating costs and provides.improved customer service. 

Acme Modern Visible Records played a substantial part in 
Higbee’s new “Cycle Billing” program, centralizing all credit 
information regarding the customer in one location— instantly 
accessible. A unique signaling arrangement, planned by Acme, 
flashes every account requiring special attention—past due 
or otherwise—age-ing them visibly for timely credit or col- 
lection action. The signaling method is dynamic because it 
focuses attention only on accounts requiring it. 

Establishing the system was streamlined, too, as The Higbee 
Company utilized the services of Acme’s installation depart- 
ment, which indexed and set up the records and turned the 
system over to Higbee’s—ready for use. 


Regardless of the kind of business you are in, ir- 
respective of your record keeping requirements, 
it will be to your interest to consult with us. 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


Copyright 1945, Acme Visible Records, Inc. 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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ALL THREE MACHINES 


ARE TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 


faster than human fingers can fly! 


AUTO-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business ma- 
chines ever built. Any typewriter can be mounted on the 
mechanism. Then it will type letters—automatically—from 
two to three times faster than human typists can work. Your 
typist can operate three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can 
turn out from 300 to 500 letters a day—each letter completely 
and individually typed with a provision for manual inter- 
polation of names, amounts, dates, or any other ‘‘personal- 


izing’’ references. 


===—==RUSH COUPON FOR DESCRIPTION OF THESE 


AMAZING MACHINES 


Office managers’ mouths drop open in amazement. Typists 
heave deep sighs of relief when they see perforated paper 
record rolls flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in 
one-third the time. 


Sales Managers boost responses to their mailings many times 
by sending individually typed letters to their prospects. 
Rush the coupon or a request on your letterhead for complete 
description of the business machine that is increasing sales 
and collections, and speeding mailings for America’s biggest 


companies. Send today for the facts. They are free. 


AUTO-TYPIST, 610 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 412, Chicago 22, Ill. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 412 
610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, III. 


written letters a day on AUTO-TYPISTS. All information is free and 


Tell me how one ordinary typist can turn out 300 to 500 individually type- 
am under no obligation. | 
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$2,499 from his local banker and his 
total loan is backed up by a Govern- 
ment guarantee amounting to $1,126 
for two and three-quarter years at an 
average interest rate of 4 per cent. 

He has promised to pay off his Gov- 
ernment guaranteed loan at the rate of 
$73.44 a month, and he is confident that 
he will- have no difficulty in making 
good on his financial commitments as 
he expects to make a net yearly profit 
ot $4,451 from his business. 


Time Lag—Assembled as a measure 
of guidance to users as well as to Gov- 
ernment priority officials, the pamphlet 
“Time Lag for Procurement of Selected 
Items” has been prepared by the War 
Production Board. The data for the 
12-page 8 by 10!4 inch pamphlet has 
been compiled from information fur- 
nished by WPB Industry Divisions. 
For the purpose of the report, lead time 
is considered to be the time lapse be- 
tween the date of receipt of order and 
the shipping date. 

The table, of course, shows the aver- 


| age time lag for procurement of stan- 


dard equipment. Conditions in specific 
localities, special quantities, or particu- 
lar specifications will vary the time lag 
presented. Current lead time varies 
from week to week, depending on stock 
inventories of raw materials, compo- 
nents, and transportation. The Divi- 
sion Specialists therefore have compiled 
these data as a general guide only of 
the time lag presently existing in a 
rapidly changing series of conditions. 

It is expected, however, that purchas- 
ers seeking materials which have a long 
lead time may find these data helpful 
in substituting material more available 
as it is not expected priority ratings 
will be issued where the present lead 
time approximates the normal pre-war 
average. 


Directory of Standards—More 
than 35,000 standards and specifications 
of trade associations, technical societies, 
and organizations which are represen- 
tative in a national way of industry or 
of some one of its branches, together 
with the standards and specifications 
of agencies representing the Federal 
Government are included in the third 
edition of the National Directory of 
Commodity Specifications, Miscellane- 
ous Publication M178. This 1,311-page 
volume lists and briefly describes each 


Se, ee 
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FUN FOR THE KIDS... BUT A HEAD-ACHE 
FOR THE BOSS 





Yes, the picture exaggerates a little . . . but not The reasons are explored in our little book 
much! There are times, in some buildings, when ‘‘Mr. Higby learned about Floor Safety the Hard 
the floors are almost as slippery as the icy side- Way.”’ It tells why the elimination of slip haz- 
walk ‘‘slides’’ that delight youngsters. When that ards often requires action by top management 
happens there’s trouble a-brewing . . . slipping officials. Then the book goes on to show how 
accidents, damage suits and, as a result, need- the LEGGE System makes walk-ways safe... 
lessly high liability insurance rates. and at the same time improves floor appearance 

while actually reducing maintenance costs. You 
Why is this costly accident hazard tolerated in will be interested in reading this book. Sign and 
so many otherwise efficiently operated buildings? mail the coupon for your copy . .. today! 





PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC, 
11 W. 42nd St., New York (18), N. Y. 


= es 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
Gentlemen: Please send your free book, 
“Mr. Higby learned about Floor Safety the 
vr Ven 2% ‘neta 
; Attention of, Title 
DARA AANA For fast corrective action, dictate a note to us 
: stating approximate area and types of flooring. 
Describe briefly maintenance methods now em- 


ployed and add particulars about any specific 
slip hazards encountered on your premises. 
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COMPETITION 










Irs a seller’s market now, but as 


the nation swings back to peace pro- 







duction, competition will stiffen and 


cost economies will again largely af- 






fect profits. 







Good location is essential to manu- 







facturers and distributors. If location 









is one of your problems, we invite 






you to study the excellent facilities 






of Industry City. Though no present 






space is available, possible post war 






changes may create just the oppor- 


tunity you need. 






E. T. Bedford 2nd, President 
Manhattan Offices: 100 Broad Street 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4670 
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of the standards and specifications. 

Specifications and standards relating 
to the same subjects are grouped so that 
specification-making bodies may take 
note of such and avoid duplication of 
material. When the use of a com- 
modity is not self-evident from the title 
of the specification, a brief explana- 
tion is given whenever possible. Cross 
referencing aids in tieing up related 
specifications. 

In the 146-page index the commodi- 
ties are listed alphabetically and refer- 
ences are given to the classification 
groups in which the specifications for 
the particular commodities appear. 
Also presented are the names and ad- 
dresses of the standardizing agencies 
from which copies of the specifications 
can be secured. 


Scale Model—So that potential cus- 
tomers may demonstrate to themselves 
the effectiveness of its product, the Food 
Machinery Corporation, Riverside, 
Cal., uses miniature reproductions of 
its conveyers. The models are exact 
replicas in one-quarter size of the 14- 
inch-wide split roller, 100-inch-long, 29- 
inch-high accordion conveyor. Sales 
manager H. J. Fopiano has ordered 
ten models to loan to prospects who will 
“play” with them, testing the ability 
of the machine to fit a need. The pros- 
pects then will ship the models on to 
another potential client at Food Ma- 
chinery’s request and expense. 


Pianos—Twenty-five years in de- 
velopment, a new use of aluminum was 
announced last month. This was the 
casting of piano plates from “Aluma- 
tone,” an aluminum alloy produced 
jointly by the development and _re- 
search engineers of the Aluminum 
Company of America and Winter & 
Company, piano manufacturers. This 
is 80 pounds or 64 per cent lighter than 





Tenite steering wheel 


for 1946 Packard 


Foremost plastic of the aulemotive industry 


Tenite has steered leading makes of American motor cars for ten years. During 


the war. it was a natural choice for the steering wheels of landing craft, jeeps. and 
Army trucks, and control wheels for bombers. Now, Tenite is back in civilian life 
and will shortly make its appearance on the steering wheels of 1946 automobiles. 

Motorists will also find Tenite used again for the control knobs. gear-shift levers, 
handles. and panels of their new cars. Colorful. shatterproof. pleasant to touch in 
any kind of weather. Tenite has proved ideal for interior appointments of motor cars 


in every price range. 


Tenite is manufactured in a number of formu- 
las which suit it to a wide variety of uses. For 
further information about this versatile plastic, 
write to the TENNESSEE EasTMAN CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
Kincsport, TENNESSEE. n Eastman plastic 
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the cast iron plate currently in use, and 
permits a piano to be moved at will. 

Various manufacturers had experi- 
mented over the years with the idea 
of an aluminum plate, but the obstacle 
was the tendency of the metal to “creep” 
or change dimensions which would 
cause the piano to get out of tune. This 
difficulty appears to have been over- 
come with the heat-treated alloy con- 
sisting of aluminum combined with 
small amounts of copper, silicone, and 
iron. Tone is said to be improved. 

The successful production of the alu- 
minum plate was aided by the use of 
stress coat analysis developed by engin- 
eers of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and commercially avail- 
able through the facilities of the Magna- 
flux Corporation. The procedure con- 
sists essentially in coating the metal 
with brittle lacquer following which 
the plate is strung. The lacquer cracks 
in a pattern which engineers can ana- 
lyze. Strain gages and special elec- 
tronic equipment are also used. 


Group Insurance—Group insur- 
ance on the lives of installment pur- 
chasers of automobiles, refrigerators, 
and other products is available under a 
plan of the Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, Baltimore. The insurance, issued 
by the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, becomes effective imme- 
diately upon the purchase of goods on 
the installment plan. 

If the purchaser dies, the remaining 
unpaid balance, excluding that part of 
the remaining balance more than 60 
days past due, is cancelled and the 
property belongs to the purchaser’s 
estate. This provision affords the re- 
tailers an added selling point in the 
closing of sales. 


Electronic Gage—An automatic 
electronic gaging instrument, devel- 
oped by the Autotron Company, Dan- 
ville, Ill., will gage a wide variety of 
small parts—metal, plastic, ceramic, 
glass, or paper. The machine can 
gage the depth of holes, external 
heights, and outside diameters to close 
tolerances. 

The machine operates at speeds up- 
wards of 3,300 pieces an hour, the speed 
depending upon the size, shape, and 
manner in which the part to be gaged 
may be handled. The machine can be 


The Two Lasser Tax Books 


1946 EDITIONS 


HESE two books enjoy nation-wide acceptance— 

not only by laymen, but by corporate officers and 
highly skilled tax men alike. Both belong at your 
side, for a concise, straightforward, highly authoritative 
statement of the law, regulations and decisions. 


Most important, these books have become the practi- 
tioner’s guide to tax men’s thinking, their controver- 
sies, their problems, and their questions about Bureau 
practices and rulings. 

YOUR CORPORATION TAX is universally recog- 
nized as the experienced technician's standard directive. 
But, as is true of YOUR INCOME TAX, it ts written 
in untechnical language; and it is arranged to answer, 


How These Two Books Save You 


Time, Trouble, and Taxes 


quickly and clearly, and questions for novices. Much 
of this book contains special aids for those beginning 
to study corporation taxes. 


Maybe you'd better buy the books in self defense. 
Your clients have copies. Some 6 million copies have 
been bought by them. It might be wise for you to 
find out where the client got his information when 
he begins to question your treatment of his affairs. 
Thousands of taxpayers write us about the enormous 
aid they get annually on all of their problems. Both 
these books have been completely revised to give you 
an even greater amount of new help and authorita- 
tive advice. 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


Brought completely up to date 
by incorporating the 2000 
changes in rulings, decisions, in- 
terpretations of the year. In ad- 
dition, there are several new 
features. Most important of 
these are: 

300 Approved Ideas to 
Reduce Your Taxes—a com- 
pilation prepared by Mr. Lasser 
and his skilled tax associates, of 
the methods which experienced 
tax counsel use to get the greatest 
benefits from the law. Indexed 
to show steps for tax minimiza- 
tion in the following: 

If income is from services, 
dividends, interest 

When you buy any kind of 
property 

When you sell property 


When you deal with securi- * 


tles 
Deductions such as interest, 
medical payments, _ ali- 
mony, etc. 
Business income 
Business expenses of all 
types 
Actual preparing of tax re- 
turn 
War and Postwar Rulings 
—a digest, in check list form, of 
savings you can get in such mat- 
ters as: 
Settling war contracts 
Re-converting with greatest bene- 
fit to yourself 
Which wartime control penal- 
ties (OPA, SSU, NLRB, etc.) 
you can deduct 
How to take war losses, obso- 
lescence, abandonment, loss 
of useful value, etc. 


Other Helpful Aids—e.g., com- 
mon errors made in preparing tax re- 
turns and how to avoid them; rules for 
ex-servicemen, with check list. Vari- 
ous types of fraud used to avoid taxes, 
and how they are detected by the gov- 
ernment. 





YOUR CORPORATION TAX 


Completely re-written and re- 
vised by Mr. Lasser and his asso- 
ciates. Now contains 4 separate 
parts: 


1. A clear, concise, easily un- 
derstood statement of the 
law, regulations and Trea- 
sury position as expressed in 
rulings or bulletins. 


2. Analysis of the many rele- 
vant Court cases decided 
during the last year, to 
bring you the facts, the 
Court’s decision, and its sig- 
nificance in your tax plan- 
ning and preparation, and 
your filing of refund claims. 


3. Incach section, you will find 
hundreds of —> “POINT- 
ERS” to guide you in pre- 
paring returns and filing 
refund claims. Includes 
points of conflict between 
tax students and the rulings 
and regulations of the Bu- 
reau. Highly important in 
order to protect yourself 
during the period needed 
for settlement of these dis 
putes. 


4. You will also find hundreds 
of (= “WARNINGS” 
throughout the book— 
guides to minimize your 
taxes in the everyday con- 
duct of business affairs. 
Check this list and index 
before taking any step out 
of the ordinary business 
routine. 


ALSO many other helpful aids 
—e.g., check list to aid you before you 
take any step in reorganizing—re-capi 
talizing, dividing, issuing stock, etc 
Check list to show you effect on your 
tax position of such steps as paying divi- 
dends, buying another business, buying 
part of assets of another business, etc. 
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Lithea, Cie 


the author of “YOUR INCOME TAX” and “YOUR 
CORPORATION TAX”, is a partner in a large firm of 
New York accountants. Mr. Lasser devotes all his time 
to an active tax practice. He is Chairman of the Insti- 
tute on Federal Taxation of New York University, a 
member of the Federal Tax Committee of the American 
Institute of Accountants, New York Society of C.P.A.’s, 
New Jersey Society of C.P.A.’s, and has been commen- 
tator on taxes for various radio networks. 


SEND NO MONEY 


The publishers are so certain these books will save you time, 
trouble and money, that they offer them to you on this guaran- 
tee: When you receive your copies, look through them. If you 
do not agree that they will help you—return them for full re- 
fund any time up to March 20, 1946. Mail the coupon without 
money (unless you prefer to remit now and save postage and 
government C.O.D. charges). SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
Publishers, Tax Dept. DR. 12, 1230 Sixth Ave., Rockefeller 
Center, N. Y. C. 20. 
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FREE 
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Reports 

To keep you 
up-to-date on 
copies ‘‘Your Income Tax" at $1.00 each. all important 
changes that 
«+eeee-copies ‘Your Corporation Tax” at $2.60 each. may be made in 


the law, we 
will send, with- 














SIMON & SCHUSTER, Publishers, Tax Dept. DR 12 
1230 Sixth Ave., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 20 


Please send me immediately the book(s) checked 
below. I will pay postman the correct amount for 
each copy ordered, plus postage and C.O.D. charges. 
If this information does not completely satisfy me, I 
may-return it and you will refund my money in full. 


Eo diavidwsade eitacwnddehadeasde eubae winweeus out cost, any 

(Please print plainly) reports which 
may be requir- 
ed to keep you 
fully posted to 
March 15, 1946. 
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(J SAVE POSTAGE AND C.O.D. CHARGES. If you enciose payment 
WITH this coupon for book or books you order, we will prepay all 
postage and handling charges. Same return-for-refund privilege applies. 
NOTE: If resident of N. Y. City, add 1% Sales Tax. ] 
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Experienced Banking Service for : 


FOREIGN TRADERS  } 


Through our own wide network of branches in Canada and 
abroad we offer an international banking service specially geared 


to the needs of foreign traders_—— your inquiries are invited. 


Over 600 branches in 

Canada and Newfoundland 

Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic 
British West Indies 

Central and South America : 


Two branches in London, England 


New York Agency—68 William Street ) 
Incorporated 1869 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


Resources exceed 
$1,700,000,000 





Branches in Canada 
from Coast to Coast 














OBLIGATION 


Our War Bond dollars helped to 
make victory possible. 

It is now our obligation to bring 
our armed forces home, care for 
our wounded, maintain our occu- 
pation troops, provide veteran 
rehabilitation, care for the depend- 
ents of those who made the 


supreme sacrifice. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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hopper fed; it automatically feeds the 
pieces into inspection position. 

The mechanical contact is made at 
a desired point in the work by a stylus 
rod to which is fastened a razor-like 
flag. Image of this flag is projected 
into an optical system by light. A high 
order of magnification is produced 
causing a shadow of this flag to be pro- 
jected and reflected onto a panel of 
two photo-electric tubes. The distance 
between these tubes represents the tol- 
erance of dimension being gaged. The 
shadow of the flag must lie between 
the two photo tubes for the part to be 
accepted automatically. 


Air Freight—To determine the de- 
sirability of using air freight in deliver- 
ing orders, the Aldens Chicago Mail 
Order Company, 511 South Paulina 
Street, Chicago 7, air-freighted to Los 
Angeles from Chicago on a recent Sat- 
urday 650 mail order packages ad- 
dressed to points in California, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Utah. Each contained 
a questionnaire asking the customer to 
tell when the shipment arrived, the 
condition of the contents, and whether 
the customer would care to continue 
to receive the same fast service at an 
additional charge. 

Nine out of ten customers among 
the 35 per cent returning questionnaires 
were desirous of paying extra for goods 
which they wished in a hurry. Of 
those reporting go per cent received the 
packages on the following Monday 
morning thus cutting five to six days 
or more from the usual time for parcel 


post delivery. 


Packaging—A big scale packaging 
project, involving writing detailed 
specifications for more than 35,000 dif- 
ferent packages and coordinating all 
phases of packaging operations for 
its three Rochester plants, has been 
adopted by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. The plan is the result of two 
years’ packaging study. 

To obtain the necessary coordina- 
tion and control of packaging, two 
groups have been established—the 
Physical Package Service, which will 
consider the physical structure and pro- 
duction aspects of a package, and the 
Package Design Service, embracing ap- 
pearance and consumer use. 


A General Package Specification 


PERN ei pre esie ae 








: ge tw <a 1 mt: 


Copyright 1945, L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


...which typewriter? 


Well... how do secretaries feel at quitting time? 
That's the test. Was the typing clear and clean—did it 
go smoothly and quickly without undue fatigue? Was one 


more day added to hundreds past without need for service 
or repairs? For thousands and thousands of Smith-Coronas, 
right through high-pressure war years, the answer has been 
an unqualified “Yes” —an answer which we promise will 
be more than ever justified by the performance of the 


new machines now becoming available. 


Smith-Corona \% 
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When the Business Doctor 


makes a dia 2NOSIS.«. 


The managementengineer figuratively 
raises the roof...examines the workings 
of the company, appraises both physical 
and personal assets, makes an analysis 
and comprehensive study on which he 
bases all his recommendations. To the 
assignment he brings an unprejudiced, 
outside point of view, the full benefits of 
experience, the services of specialists. 
His first requirement is a full set of facts 
...A lack of information is invariably a 
symptom of corporate anemia, and poor 
circulation of information indicative of 


business ill health ...So many manage- 


iF 
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"hy 


ment engineers make McBee their first 
prescription —not only for immediate 


needs but for the firm’s future welfare. 


Our business is making essential 
business facts available faster. McBee 
methods and products are practical, 
easy to use, efficient... custom designed 
and especially adapted to your business 
... tend to cut non-productive expense 
and overhead... and enable executives 
to make sound decisions promptly, 
saving undue worry and time. For 


full information, call the nearest office. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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Approval embracing the company’s 
former package approval card system 
includes specific information about the 
packaging of each product for ship- 
ment. The Package Design Service 
and the Physical Package Service will 
be responsible for the preparation of, 
and maintenance, of the general speci- 
fications, detail specifications, stock 
lists, prints, and drawings for all pack- 
aging. 

Each of the three plants will appoint 
a packaging representative who will 
coordinate the packaging activities of 
his plant with the two control services. 
Recommendations for revising pack- 
aging of existing products and for 
packaging of new products will clear 
through the Package Design Service 
and the Physical Package Service 


Educational Materials—A catalog 
of business-sponsored educational ma- 
terials—booklets, films, wall charts, 
exhibits, cards, samples, and demonstra- 
tion services—has been issued by the 
Committee on Relations 
in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. This lists and 
describes 791 items produced by 214 
firms and associations. 

Source materials for use in training 
salesmen, creating sales promotion 
literature, preparing advertising copy, 
and planning public relations programs 
are thus listed under commodity groups 
and descriptive classifications (such as, 
for example, retail selling aids). A 


separate section indexes exhibits, films, 


2, . 
Consumer 


and slides. 


Reconditioning V eterans—Vet- 
erans recuperating in Army hospitals 
who are interested in motor mechanics 
are being aided to recondition them- 
selves through kits supplied by the 
Chevrolet Motor Division of General 
Motors. 

The programa arranged in 1944 by 
Chevrolet’s war products field organi- 
zation in conjunction with Major 
General Kirk and Colonel Augustus 
Thorndike, in charge of veterans’ re- 
conditioning, was tested at Deshon 
General Hospital, Butler, Pa. General 
Kirk was so well satisfied with the ex- 
periment that he approved its installa- 
tion in all other military hospitals. 

Since then virtually every military 
hospital in this country has been offered 








GOOD NEIGHBORS ARE 


The great buying power of Latin America, repre- 
sented by a vast accumulation of available dollar 
exchange, is engaging the attention of American 
exporters as the United States again prepares to 
send goods in volume to her neighbor republics. 

As our exports grow, the farmer in Chile will 
eventually get his new tractor; the Brazilian in- 
dustrialist, new factory equipment; and our new 
household appliances will put a twinkle in the eyes 
of many a Colombian housewife. Our “good 
neighbors” are also “good customers.” 

The Chase Foreign Department can be of in- 
valuable assistance to American exporters and 


importers. For the Chase Foreign Department has 
long maintained close relationships with corre- 
spondent banks throughout Latin America, chosen 
for their efficiency in transacting foreign business 
as well as their intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of local business conditions. 

Through these correspondents, the Chase is 
able to offer aid, in the form of accurate infor- 
mation and complete facilities, to the American 
businessmen who will share in the coming great 
volume of trade. We invite you to discuss your 
products and your foreign sales problems with the 
officers of our Foreign Department. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
LONDON — 6 Lombard Street + 51 Berkeley Square * Bush House, Aldwych 


Havana « SanJuan ¢ Panama ¢ Colon « Cristobal 


« Balboa « Office of Representative: Mexico City 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











More Liberal 
More Flexible 


Low in Cost 


Compare your present way 
of financing with this 
Commercial Credit plan 


66 ean eee tne In contrast with time loans, our plan 
The use of sn ene offers several important advantages: 


has enabled us to increase 1. It frees you from worries about renew- 
our volume of business als, calls and periodic clean-ups of 
all hich your loans. 
einen 7 aS Cee ee 2. It gives you a dependable supply of 
is cheaper to us than other funds at all times .. . liberal enough 
: to meet any opportunity for profit. 
means of financing.” 


3. It involves no interference with your 
So wrote one of the many manufacturers management . . . places no restrictions 
and wholesalers who have found our on your operations. 
Commercial Financing Plan more liberal 4. You do not pay interest on borrowed 
and more helpful than other methods of money that is lying idle on deposit . .. 
financing . . . as well as low in cost. and you need not accumulate large 


cash balances to pay off loans. 








This latter fact . . . and our drastically 
MACHINERY FINANCING reduced rates . . . help explain why you 
AT LOW COST may find the dollar cost of using our plan so 
low that you would have to secure a rate of 
416% per annum, or less, on a commercial 
time loan to keep the cost comparable. 


Use our Machinery and Equip- 
ment Purchase Plan to finance all 
new or used equipment you buy. 
Small down payments. Low rates. Let us show you how little money costs 
Penney epeaet te tet eanenent ...how much more you can get... 
poy for itself out of earnings. « A : = 
eiiichnseiee. and how quickly you can get it from 
Commercial Credit. Write, wire or tele- 
phone the nearest office listed below. 




















COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


OMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


more than $ 80. 


d Surplus e. 


ital an 
Capt more 2 


BALT! 





FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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assistance by Chevrolet and more than 
go per cent of them have installed 
courses where mechanically-minded 
men can prepare themselves for the 
future. 


Nostalgia—Well-chosen pictures 
and “catchy” captions lend much hu- 


| man appeal to the booklet, “Back to 


York,” sent by the York Corporation, 
York, Pa., to former employees serving 
in the Armed Forces throughout the 
world. This 24-page 6 by g inch book- 


| let is planned both to create a desire 








to return to York and to indicate what- 
ever changes had been made during the 
veteran’s absence. 

Informality is carried out in text and 
illustration. This ties in with the plan- 
ned informality of the veteran’s return 
which is sketched as follows: “Your 
reception will be as simple and as in- 
formal as we can make it. We know 
our employees and believe that you do 
not want any brass hat reception com- 
mittees—flag waving or drum beating. 
Our first job is to get acquainted again 
and then to find the right place for 
you in the shortest amount of time and 
with the least ceremony. 

“During your first visit we suggest 
that you go to your department or office, 
meet your old boss and hobnob with 
your fellow workers. This informal 
introduction will give you the feeling 
of again belonging at the ‘York’s.’ 
After renewing acquaintances with 
your old gang we'll sit down and talk 
things over in an employment inter- 
view. In this interview we will try to 
‘put all the pieces together’ and de- 
termine the best spot in the corporation 
for you.” 


Appliance Design—As a new de- 
parture in the home appliance field, 
the public is being given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the design of 
the Magic Chef gas range line of the 
American Stove Company. 

The contest, open to all residents of 
the United States and offering six prizes 
with a total cash value of $18,000, is 
sponsored by Architectural Forum, 
with George Nelson of the American 
Institute of Architecture acting as pro- 
fessional adviser. Judging the entries, 
is a jury composed of leading archi- 
tects, designers, and home economics 
experts. 








WHAT CAN YOUR 


Mnnudl Tiywort 


REALLY DO FOR YOU? 


You can gain many definite and tangible advantages for your corporation by publish- 
ing an annual report that will be read and understood. Properly conceived and 
attractively designed, it should: 


1. Increase the confidence of the stockholder in 
the management and interest him in pro- 
moting company’s products and services. 


2, Be a means of attracting new shareholders, 

since banks, rating agencies and investment 
advisers serving potential investors rely heavily 
on your official communique-your annual report. 


3. Afford you an opportunity of telling what 
you have accomplished, what you plan and 
what you stand for, 


4. Enable your company to obtain better terms 
when undertaking financing, either for ex- 

pansion, refunding or, in the case of closely held 

corporations, for partial sale of ownership. 





We have been privileged to assist in the preparation of the annual reports of nationally 
known corporations, both large and small. Out of this experience and from our back- 
ground in the field of finance and public relations, we can create for you a truly effec- 
tive report—one that will be not merely an array of figures but one that will emphasize 
the significant phase of your operations—one which will implement your every day 
efforts and be your corporate show window. 

We would welcome the opportunity of demonstrating how we can make your 
annual report for 1945 do justice to your company and its management. May we sug- 
gest a preliminary discussion now? No obligation is entailed. 


ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising and Public Relations 


131 Cedar Street, New York 6 


PHILADELPHIA ° CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON ° 
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@ California-minded businessmen seek a clear fore- 
cast of the western economic picture, now that the 
war is over. 

Significant in this thinking is the fabled California 
Gold Rush...and the epochal events which followed. 
A tremendous influx of businessmen, adventurers, 
and plain John Does came west in 1849. Not all of 
them remained, but many did. 

This picture was repeated in the rush for home- 
steads, with the discovery of oil, with the sudden ex- 
pansion of the movies, and latest in the series, with 
the industrial upsurge during the war. 

A familiar picture by now. Not all the warworkers 
will remain, but it is safe to guess many of them will. 
They'll stay to enjoy California’s highest-in-history 
economic level. 

This history-based forecast spells opportunity. To 
serve you in this rich market, Bank of America 
maintains complete banking offices in 300 California 
cities and towns. 

“The California Trend,” a factual study, will help 
you plan your business if your plans include Cali- 
fornia. Write Dept. AD, 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, for a copy. 

Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of 
California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


4@ RESOURCES OVER 5 BILLION DOLLARS > 


California’s Statewide Bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {8451452 ASSOCIATION 


Cy oe 





ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, 
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EARNINGS 


(Continued from page 22) 


It has been said that the actual profit 
or loss of a business enterprise is never 
known until the concern has run its 
life’s course and has been fully liqui- 
dated. Two concerns might earn net 
profits during their first year, operate 
at a loss during their second and third 
years and then liquidate during the 
fourth year. One concern might end 
with a final net profit over the period 
of its existence because of the size of its 
earnings during the first year, and the 
other might end with a final net loss. 
A third concern might operate profit- 
ably for its first three years and liqui- 
date during the fourth year; notwith- 
standing the profits for the first three 
years, a final net deficit might result 
due to losses assumed in the liquidation 
of real estate, plant, machinery, furni- 
ture, and fixtures at forced sales. 


Bookkeeping Precedents 


The Franciscan monk, Paciolo, who 
published the first text on bookkeeping, 
a slender tractate entitled De Computis 
et Scripturis in 1494, advised the use of 
a separate set of books for each voyage 
or trading journey, a system which was 
followed implicitly in business opera- 
tions for many generations. The East 
India Company, incorporated by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1600, for example, 
originally had no permanent capital. 
Each voyage in the early days was fi- 
nanced by separate subscriptions. As 
soon as the homeward cargo was sold, 
the accounts were balanced and the 
net profits distributed. The records of 
Thomas Hancock, the wealthy uncle 
of John Hancock, contain cost records 
for individual voyages out from Boston. 
Likewise the records of the well-known 
Providence firm of Brown and Ives for 
the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the early years of the nine- 
teenth century disclose the cost of out- 
going cargo labor charges and profits 
or loss for each voyage. 

Only after several hundred years of 
business bookkeeping, was the continu- 
ous system finally evolved to the point 
where business men and accountants 
found it desirable to change to yearly 
closings based on an “accounting con- 
vention.” Yearly closings which are so 








CONSTRUCTION in 1946 


Construction activity will expand in 1946 with utmost possible speed. 
Pushing upward will be an ove srwhelming potential demand; retarding, 
temporarily, will be certain factors iaberent in the aiitine of a 
transition year, such as : 


1—impact of war-boosted costs on investors’ decisions : 
2—some continuing government control: 


3—growing pains of the industry itself; problems of materials, 
manpower, go relations, transportation and deliveries, restora- 
tion of orderly marketing procedures. 


A fifty per cent volume increase over 1945 is what our analysis of all 
factors leads us to expect; that is, a fifty per cent increase in dollar 
volume of new building and engineering work started. 


This rate of dollar increase has been 
equaled just twice before, according to 
our records—in 1919, the first postwar 
year after World War I, and in 1941, the 
first big year of forced-draught con- 
struction for World War II. 










“Construction in 1946,” an 8-page 
bulletin outlining the prospect for next 
year and analyzing the problems of 
transition, is available to you on 
request. 











If History Repeats...Will Your Losses dump? 
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Credit Losses Jumped after World War I. In three years the number 
of business failures mounted to 367% of the 1919 total. Current liabilities of 
failures climbed even faster . . . to 553.7% of the 1919 total in just two years. 


Will History Repeat? No one knows. That’s why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance . . . 
which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
. ++ pays you when your customers can’t. 


“Credit Loss Control’’... a new, timely book for executives... 
may mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months 
and years of uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy address: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 50, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


52Yoar. , 
AMERICAN American 
Cal) Credit Insurance 
COMPANY 
it NEW YORK Pays You When 
r,s oxy, Your Customers Can*°t 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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typical of business operations today, 
when funds often are expended in one 
accounting period to bring a return in 
the following period or periods, and 
when great varieties of assets in dif- 
ferent locations are depreciated at vary- 
ing rates, indicate why reported yearly 
profits are relative and not absolute. 
Over a period of years, net profits tend 
to be economically accurate. 


Effects of Carrybacks 


The inclusion of what has become 
known as carryback provisions in the 
Revenue Act of 1942 reverts to this 
original theory of accounting by a tech- 
nique which tends somewhat to aver- 
age earnings over a period of years. 
Roy Blough, Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, has explained the oper- 
ational technique of carrybacks in two 
examples; one of unused excess profits 
credits and the other of business losses: 

“Take for example a case where a 
corporation with an excess profits credit 
of $90,000 and the $10,000 specific ex- 
emption earned $150,000 in 1944 and 
1945. This company would in both 
years have to pay a 95 per cent excess 
profits tax on $50,000, or $47,500, and a 
40 per cent corporate tax on $110,000 or 
$44,000 for total taxes of $91,500. If in 
1946, the earnings of this corporation 
fall to $50,000, with the same excess 
profits credit of $g0,000, it will have 
an unused credit of $40,000 for that year 
which can be carried back to increase 
the 1944 credit to $130,000 ($40,000 plus 
$90,000). Recomputing the 1944 tax, 
we find, upon deducting $130,000 plus 
$10,000, that only $10,000 is subject to 
excess profits tax and that $140,000 is 
subject to the corporation normal tax 
and surtax. The total tax is accord- 
ingly reduced from $91,500 to $65,500 
and the difference or $26,000, will be 
due the corporation as a refund. 

“The operation of the loss carryback 
is much the same, but, given a carry- 
back of the same size as the unused 
credit, refunds may be more substantial 
since the offsetting of losses against in- 
come may result in refunds of both in- 
come and excess profits taxes. Thus, 
if the corporation used in my earlier ex- 
ample loses $40,000 in 1946, it will be 
entitled to a refund of $38,000 on its 
1944 taxes, or 95 per cent of its loss. 

“Fhe carrybacks are applied first to 
the second preceding and next to the 


Reconvert with America’s most popular 


all-purpose, woodworking machine! 
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You, as an executive, are vitally interested in the new era that lies ahead. 


That's the reason we're telling you about DeWalt in this publication, in- 





stead of trying to reach you in a trade publication. 





The era ahead in all types of industries will demand a woodworking ma- 


chine like DeWalt for immediate reconversion. 


This versatile, all-purpose power saw is the machine you should consider 
first. It is ideal for general carpenter maintenance in or outside the plant, for 











crating and boxing, for intricate pattern work, or for general woodworking. 


DeWalt is the machine that will bring new standards of efficiency and pro- 


duction to your cutting jobs no matter how—where—or when you cut wood. 


Write for a copy of the DeWalt catalog, and discuss this machine with 














your technical men. 


DEWALT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


2712 Fountain Avenue : Lancaster, Penna., U.S.A. 











IT SHAPES IT ROUTS 
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When BEST FOODS 





Photography helps sell more Heckers?, 
Aristos and Ceresota Floug, Force and 
H-O Breakfast Foods, Shinola, 2-in-d 


and Bixby’s Shoe Polish, 


IT HELPS ON 
THE FIRING LINE 





... modern business teams up KARDEX 
““Fact-Power’ and DEXIGRAPH speed! 


O make sure its products will be 
on retail shelves whenever people 
ask for them, Best Foods use one of 


ihe fastest and most economical com- 
bination of sales tools yet devised — 


Kardex and Dexigraph. 


Details of sales and retai) outlets are 
posted on Kardex /7sib/e Records. 
‘This data keeps executives informed 
of progress In the field and serves as 
the basis of managerial decisions. 


But for the most 
profitable operation, 
field salesmen require 
promptly, each month, 
information that leads 
to effective routing of 
sales calls and maxi- 


ites 
iT} 











mum distribution, Speed is vitally impore 
tant at this point. 


So instead of being laboriously and ex- 
pensively hand-copied, sales results are 
photographed on the Remington Rand 
Dexigraph machine. Thus each salesman 
is provided with a record that is auto- 
matically 100% accurate, by customer 
and by product He knows who has 
boucht what, where business is being lost 
or increased, where action is needed— 
and he knows all this weeds earher! 
VERY LIKELY YOUR BUSINESS offers 
opportunities to save time and money by 
combining record-keeping techniques. 
Why not let an experienced Systems 
Technician make a survey for you? Just 
call our nearest Branch Office. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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first preceding year. If unused credits 
or losses more than offset the eXcess 
profits or income of these two preced- 
ing years, they may then be carried 
forward against the excess profits or 
income of the two following years. 
Thus, the carrybacks and carryfor- 
wards together may permit an averag- 
ing of income and of income and losses 
over a period as long as five years. In- 
deed, under certain circumstances more 
than five years may be affected since 
the carryback of Josses may give rise 
to an unused credit in the second pre- 
ceding year, which in turn may result 
in an excess profits tax refund in the 
fourth preceding year. When both 
Josses and unused credits are carried 
back, the loss carryback is used first 
and then the unused credit carryback, 
if needed.” 


Payments of Tax Refund 


Although Congress was potentially 
aware of the problems which business 
men would face during the reconver- 
sion period when the Revenue Act of 
1942 with its novel technique of carry- 
backs was enacted, no steps were taken 
at that time to meet the need for the 
prompt payment of tax refunds which 
would result from these provisions of 
the law. Under the original law, re- 
funds of taxes resulting from the carry- 
backs could not be made until a 
considerable length of time after the 
occurrence of a loss oran unused credit. 
Refund claims could not be made until 
the close of the year in which the loss 
or unused credit arose, and no method 
was provided for the payment of claims 
before they had been audited and re- 
viewed. Consequently, while a busi- 
ness man might be certain of the ulti- 
mate receipt of a carryback refund, he 
would never know how long he might 
wait after filing his claim before he 
might expect to receive the refund. 

This feature of the law awas revised 
by the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945. 
Under the provisions of this Act, re- 
fund claims of this nature must be acted 
upon promptly and cash refunds made 
within go days after the filing of the 
claim. Moreover, where such refunds 
are anticipated in advance, the new law 
permits taxpayers to postpone payment 
of taxes for the prior years up to the 
amount of such anticipated refunds. 

During the calendar year of 1945 
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The $500 nest egg 
that hatched a» 
$30,000,000 business 


, 


Tue year was 1919, and World War I had just ended. 


A young man had concluded his vital research for the 


Government—work involving revolutionary new materials, 


new methods. He had $500 cash—and an exciting idea. 


He rented a small office, hired two employees, then set 


out to promote his idea with all the zeal of a prophet. 


Success came slowly at first—as with al) new ideas. Grad- 
ually his wares found favor with the manufacturing and 
building industries. Sales increased. Expansion was 


imperative. 


It was then that the young businessman turned to the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. The officers carefully 
weighed his words, appraised his record. They liked his 
ideas and the way he had turned his $500 investment into 
a thriving business. The Bank was happy to grant the 


modest credit requested. 


The young man was Mr. Lawrence Ottinger, and the 
business is the United States Plywood Corporation, of 


which he is president today. 
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“Back in 1919, all I had was $500...” 


Out of the first meeting with the Bank a warm friendship 
was born, and, from that day to this, the Bank has not only 
contributed financial assistance, but valuable counsel in 
many phases of the business. For example, the Bank was 
consulted in 1932, when the corporation decided that, in 
order to be sure of consistent quality, it must manufacture 
many of the products it sold. As the young industrial giant 
grew, the Bank helped guide the location and purchase of 


plants, timberlands, and sales offices, from coast to coast. 


When the second World War broke, powder boxes, auxil- 
iary pontoon boats, aircraft parts, and radar housings rolled 
out of the five big United States Plywood plants with speed 
and precision. 


Today, United States Plywood has become one of our 
great national organizations. It faces the future confident 
that the postwar era will bring substantial increases over 
its present $30,000,000 annual volume. As in the past, its 
friend, the Bank of the Manhattan Company, will continue 
to be at hand with practical help and counsel. 





Bank of the Manhattan Company 
New York 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














Many Executives... 


spent many hours reaching the decisions 
summarized in this 28-page pamphlet, which 
presents, in tabular form, recent retirement 
plans of 106 well-known companies in 46 
industries. Write Pension Division, Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, for a copy. 


A BANKERS TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


YORK 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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With its extensive costs of reconversions 
in certain industries, and reduced vol- 
ume and smaller net profits in other 
industries, carrybacks under excess 
profits taxes will provide a cushion to 
apply payments in the first quarter of 
1946. As Roy Blough pointed out, 
carrybacks on losses provide larger re- 
lief; net losses were substantial only in 
occasional instances in 1944, and they 
will continue to be nominal in 1945. 

Unusual consideration was given to 
the potential problems o. corporate 
business in the enactment of carryback 
provisions, with the result that a degree 
of influence and strength that is not 
measurable, now supports the opera- 
tions of corporate business units during 
a downswing. Perhaps there is an ele- 
ment of greater strength in the law 
than the legislators, themselves, real- 
ized when the law was enacted, an ele- 
ment of man-made legislation which 
might in some small way tend to flatten 
out the fluctuations of the business 
cycle. When losses are now assumed, 
corporate enterprises will receive a re- 
bate the size of the rebate depending 
upon the size of net profits during the 
years immediately preceding the year 
of the net loss. 

Here is the second of the key pro- 
visions of existing Federal tax law 
which provides basic support to the 
tangible net worth and net working 
capital of business enterprises which 
have expanded so materially from re- 
tained earnings. 


Recomputation of Amortization 


The erection of essential new plants 
and additions to old plants by manu- 
facturers that had been awarded con- 
tracts for war equipment or supplies 
immediately prior to or during World 
War II, were partially financed out of 
the private resources of the manufac- 
turer. If the funds had been provided 
by short-term borrowings, the exten- 
sion of that credit would generally have 
been made by a commercial banking 
institution, occasionally by some other 
business enterprise, by an affiliated con- 
cern, or by an interested individual. 
If the funds had been provided by long- 
term borrowings, the credit instrument 
might have represented a term loan 
from one or more commercial banking 
institutions and insurance companies, 
a mortgage loan granted by an insur- 


part of any sound 
labor relations program 





e@ The day of the dinner pail is done. Management realizes that proper 
in-plant food service results in better labor relations, better production. This 
has been proved in many leading plants where Harding-Williams carries full 
responsibility for food service. 


eIn some plants management hesitates to undertake in-plant feeding 
‘because it poses problems not within the experience of busy production execu- 
tives—engineering installations; hiring and supervision of food service em- 
ployees; purchase, preparation and service; control and accounting. Rarely is 
solution to these problems found in a cafeteria manager—rarely is skill in all 
phases found in one person, nor is permanency assured. Also inadequate, in 
the opinion of many plant executives, is the ordinary concessionaire type of 
contract, with its attendant difficulties. 


e Harding-Williams’ methods solve all these difficulties, to complete satis- 
faction of both management and employee. With complete personnel trained 
in every phase of operation, we aro prepared to take over in-plant feeding 
from ‘‘A” to “Z’’—operate as an integral part of your organization under 
plant management supervision. With the know- 
how to serve good food at equitable prices! 


@ With no obligation to you, one of our ex- 
ecutives would like to survey your in-plant food 
service needs, and give our recommendations! 


Write or Phone — today — for full 


story of better labor relations — better produc- 
tion records —through in-plant food service! 





SERVICES! 


Responsible Supervision 


Completely Trained Staff 
of Employees 


Engineering of Installations 


Purchase, Preparation and 
Service of Food; Cafeterias, 
Mobile Carts, Canteens 


Control and Accounting 
BENEFITS! 


Satisfied Employees 
Bettered Labor Relations 
Bettered Production 


Management Released 
from Feeding Problems 


Harding-Williams 


Specialists iN £000 SERV EEE E 





A Nationwide Organization, With Offices in Principal Cities 
Reply to General Offices: 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Phone FRAnklin 1525 


SERVING HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS DAILY 





IN AMERICA’S LEADING PLANTS 
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SHOP TALK = : 
~ PAY. . 





The practical thinking that goes 
on when your employees talk shop 
is turned into company profits 
when you operate a Morton Sug- 
gestion System. 

Thousands of users have found 
that the Morton System does even 
more. The expertly planned ‘‘fol- 
low through’ Morton program 
stimulates more productive em- 
ployee thinking. The improvement 
in morale which comes when 
workers feel they are “‘taking part 
in the business’ may be even more 
valuable to your company than the 
money the System will save you. 

The product of 17 years of pro- 
fessional experience, the Morton 
Suggestion System gets sustained 
results in all types of business. 
Write us today, stating how many 
employees you have, for 
complete cost free details. 





Department J 
347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 











ance company or some other business 
enterprise, or an issue of bonds, deben- 
tures, or serial notes underwritten by 
a group of investment bankers and dis- 
tributed to the public. 

These methods of financing the cost 
oi plant facilities out of private re- 
sources have their roots imbedded so 
deeply and so strongly in our Ameri- 
can economic history, that they were 
widely and very naturally used in the 
early months of our war emergency. 
Certain easements to assist these meth- 
ods of financing war plant expansion 
were taken into consideration when 
the Second Revenue Act of 1940 was 
framed. Concerns which had ex- 
panded their manufacturing facilities 
for war work out of their own private 
resources after June 10, 1940, or which 
might expand their facilities during the 
war emergency, were allowed by this 
Act to depreciate the full costs of the 
additional facilities for tax purposes 
over a five-year period by deducting up 
to one-fifth of the total costs of the 
emergency facilities in any taxable year 
for all income both 
normal and excess profits, or by depre- 
ciating the full cost of the facilities over 
the period of time that the war con- 
tinued, if less than five years. 


tax purposes, 


Depreciation and Taxes 


The right to amortize the cost of 
new plant facilities completely over this 
period of five years or less, was condi- 
tioned in all cases upon securing a docu- 
ment which became known technically 
as a Certificate of Necessity. This docu- 
ment certified that the newly erected 
and equipped facilities were necessary 
in war work. 

If, within that period, the emergency 
was terminated, or if the particular 
facilities were certified no longer to be 
necessary for national defense, the tax- 
payer could elect to recompute his 
amortization period. Since a shorten- 
ing of the amortization period would 
result in additional deductions for such 
prior years, the taxpayer would ordi- 
narily receive a tax refund. Claims for 
refunds could be filed as soon as a tax- 
payer was granted a certificate of non- 
necessity, but the fact that such claims 
had to be handled through usual ad- 
ministrative procedure made the 
prospects of early payment very slight. 


Accordingly, Congress sought to cor- 
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Kyou can obtain new products and 
/ processes without encountering the usual 
/ expense and difficulties by subscribing 
j to our New Products Service for Manu- 
: facturers. 
In addition to the many new products 
Bos now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 





We acquaint ourselves with your facili- 

f ties, experience and distribution set-up 

: from information you send, and then 

submit resumes of new products suitable 

for your manufacture and sale. If no 

deal is concluded there is no cost or 
obligation to you 

Our engineering background has proved 

valuable to clients having difficulty decid- 

ing what products they should seek. 

iet us help you get ready now for 

_ the attractive selling opportunities 

\. that are ahead. Wire or write for 

complete information on our New 

Products Service . . . today. 








NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY, Inc. 


2915 DETROIT AVE., DEPT. D., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





you have been waiting! 


a practical guide to 
money-making, 
cost-saving 


MANAGEMENT PRAC- 
TICE AND CONTROL 


An amazing collection of check lists that 
tell you quickly, completely, what you 
need to know—what you must do—the 
possible profit leaks to watch—to make 
sure everything is done, and done right, 
in handling any of a vast range of organ- 
izational, financial, tax, and management 
problems. 


Just Published 
Business Executive’s Guide 


By J. K. Lasser, C.P.A. in New York, New Jersey and 
Calne Chairman, Institute of Federal Taxation, 


- os 
252 pages, 5a x 844, $3.00 

Make sure there aren’t a number of points where profits 
are slipping through your fingers—in office paper work, 
credit practices—in problems of organizing or reorganizing, 
tax, accounting, or budgeting setups. Here are check lists 
on everything from setting-up, buying, or selling of a busi- 
ness, to the ‘‘what-to-do’’ of filing, buying printing, or 
collecting an account—carefully compiled for the busy busi- 
ness reader. 

Look up—How to Design an Efficient Cost System; How 
to Control Salesmen’s Expenses; How to Budget for Profit; 
How to Collect Delinquent Accounts; etc., ete.—in this fact- 
studded book. 

See it—test it—10 days on approval 
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‘McGraw- Hill ‘Book Co., 330 Ww. 42 St, N. Y¥. C. 16 
Send me Lasser’s Business Executive's Guide for 10 days 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on cash orders. ) 
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Modern production methods operating in high gear with ‘round-the- 
clock protection against interruption or damage by fire... that’s modern 
industry teamed up with modern fire protection! C-O-TWO fire extin- 
guishing systems stand ready for instantaneous attack on fires, killing 
them on the spot with dry non-damaging, non-conduction sub-zero 
carbon dioxide gas. Plant hazards cease being potential danger spots 
and constant fire threats when men of vision protect lives and property 
with C-O-TWO equipment. Hand portables with the famous Squeez- 
Grip valve, fast mobile wheeled units, hose reel and built-in systems 
of the pressure operated type all engineered to give industry modern 
fire protection. Our Army, Navy and Maritime Commission are large 
users of C-O-TWO carbon dioxide fire extinguishing equipment which 
is also listed and approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories and Factory 
Mutuals. C-O-TWO is fast, easy to operate, safe, non-deteriorating 
and causes no damage to materials or equipment during or after its 
operation. Write for information. 


C-O-TWO Kills Fire . . . Saves Lives 
It’s Safer... It’s Faster...It’s Modern 





~ MATCH aan BON 


Top off your good work on your Payroll Savings Plan 
with an outstanding showing in the Victory Loan—our 
last all-out effort! 


Help bring our boys back to the homes for which they 





In rallies, interdepartmental contests, 
and solicitations, promote the new Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond! Better than “cash 
in hand,” Victory Bonds enable the buyers to build for 
the future—assure a needed nest egg for old age. 

Keep on giving YOUR MOST to the Victory Loan! 
All Bond payroll deductions during November and De- 





“VICTORY LOAN ! 


fought—and give our wounded heroes the best of medi- 
cal care—by backing the Victory Loan! You know your 
quota! You also know by past war-loan experience that 
your personal effort and plant solicitation are required 
to make your quota. 


Sell the New F.D. Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond through your 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


cember will be credited to your quota. Every Victory 
Bond is a “Thank You”’ to our battle-weary men overseas 
—also a definite aid in making their dreams of home 
come true! Get behind the Victory Loan to promote 
peacetime prosperity for our returning veterans, 
your nation, your employees-- 


and your own industry! 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by Dun’s Review 


SPEED UP YOUR PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
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rect this deficiency by means of a spe- 
cial provision in the Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1945 under which claims for re- 
tunds arising from the recomputation 
of the amortization deduction will now 
be allowed within go days after the 
filing of the claim. The procedure will 
be very similar to that which will be 
employed in the prompt payment of 
carryback refund claims. 

It has been estimated that the in- 
creased depreciation allowances for the 
years 1941 through 1945 under this re- 
computation of amortization will 
amount to approximately $2,900,000,- 
ooo of total expenditures for manufac- 
turing facilities under Certificates of 
Necessity in the neighborhood of 
$6,100,000,000. Here is the third of the 
provisions of the existing Federal tax 
law which is lending great support to 
industry and commerce during the cur- 
rent conversion period from all-out war 
to all-out peace. 


Post-Conversion Period 


War is the greatest destructor of eco- 
nomic wealth conceived by the human 
mind. Strange as it may seem, war is 
also the greatest creator of purchasing 
power in the form of Government in- 
struments of credit, as long as these in- 
struments are supported by full and 
complete confidence in the credit of the 
Government and by adequate taxation. 
A representative portion of that pur- 
chasing power has found its way into 
the tangible net worth and net working 
capital of industrial corporations, large, 
medium, and small. This expansion 
together with the additional unique 
support of existing Federal corporate 
taxation laws is an indication of the 
financial strength with which manu- 
facturers in all parts of the country 
have entered the conversion period. 

Representative business enterprises 
will emerge from the problems of re- 
conversion late this year and early in 
1946. Then they will enter what is so 
widely and uniformly hoped, will be 
a period of sustained business activity 
with a high level of employment. That 
such a period will ensue seems likely 
for four reasons. First, there exists a 
tremendous unfilled demand for goods 
and services which have not been avail- 
able during the trying years of war. 
Second, ample purchasing power that 
is widely distributed, exists to satisfy 








a You print a letterhead 


— 





You print the envelope 


You print the letter 


Why not print 
co ae the postage? 


Get rid of adhesive stamps and unsanitary 
stamp sticking—that make mailing the least-liked office 
chore. Get a postage meter... which prints postage 
directly on the envelope! Any value of postage, when 
and as needed, for any kind of mail or parcel post. 
Seals the envelope flap at the same time. Convenient, 
quick, accurate—the meter holds as much postage as 
you want to buy at any time, protects it from stamp loss 
or theft, does its own accounting ... Prints a dated 
postmark as it prints the stamp, and a free advertisement 
on the envelope... And Metered Mail skips two operations 
in the post office, gets on its way faster! 

There’s a model for every office, large or small. Call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or write for a free 
booklet which tells all about Metered Mail. 











prmey-sowes POStage Meter 


Pitney-BowEs, Inc., 1592 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 

















HOW 10 
INCREASE 


YOUR PROFITS 


You can increase profits 
and sales by studying your 
customer. 


What are his likes and dis- 
likes; his fears and hopes; 
his needs and wants? What 
does he want that your 
product can give him? 


If your advertising promises 
to satisfy your prospect's 
wants, your product will be 
demanded. 


Serving sales executives for 
53 years by studying their 
customers’ wants, has given 
D. H. Ahrend Company the 
experience to meet your 
sales promotion problems. 
For consultation without 
obligation in N. Y. Metro- 
politan Area, call WOrth 
2-5892, or write TODAY. 


Ahrend Clients Have 
Won Sixteen 
National Awards With- 
in the Past Three Years. 


D. Hl. AHREND CO. 


ADVERTISING 
DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
52 Duane St. New York 7 

WOrth 2-5892 





these demands. Third, all types of 
buyers, individuals, and business enter- 
prises, are quite liquid; there is an ab- 
solute minimum of outstanding install- 
ment debts and liabilities to banking 
institutions. Fourth, adequate labor, 
materials, and facilities are gradually 
being made available to produce auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, television 
sets, electric irons, nylon hosiery, 
D.D.T., clocks, and shoes. This com- 
bination of circumstances, favorable to 
commercial and industrial activity, not- 
withstanding labor-management dif- 
ferences, has never existed to such a 
marked degree in the history of our 
country. 


Keys to Good Business 


The Federal Government, as Presi- 
dent Truman so clearly wrote in his 
message to Congress must indeed “in- 
spire enterprise with confidence” in the 
post-conversion years so that capital en- 
gaged in the production, the distribu- 
tion, the financing, and the servicing 
of all kinds of goods, will provide a 
high level of sustained business activity. 
It is productive capital engaged in free 
business enterprise under a system of 
competition, private property, and the 
profit motive, that is the ultimate 
source of all taxes, wages, salaries, rent, 
dividends, interest, profits, and annui- 
ties. No matter how savings are repre- 
sented, by railroad, public utility, or 
industrial stocks and bonds, bank stocks, 
bank deposits, life insurance, or Gov- 
ernment securities, the return flow of 
income arises only out of the activity 
of productive capital in an incentive 
economy. 

The financial strength in the form of 
the expanded tangible net worth and 
net working capital of business enter- 
prises is the prime essential support for 
an economy of free independent enter- 
prise that must provide through the 
productive use of capital, a national in- 
come sufficient to furnish yearly receipts 
of $25,000,000,000 to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and $10,000,000,000 to State 
and local units—$35,000,000,000 in all. 
This means big business in a big way; 
it means the construction of a strong 
economy on a solvent America. 

Continued full confidence in sus- 
tained commercial and industrial pro- 
gress during the post-conversion years 
immediately ahead is keyed to the arch 
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SELL BY MAIL!! 
GET 50% MORE ANSWERS 


Write on your letterhead for FREE samples of 4 dif- 
ferent types of tested mailing devices that have 
produced amazing results for many of America’s 
largest mailers. Can be adapted to meet your indi- 


vidual needs! 
\il, TESTED SALES 
fy yee = PRODUCERS 
: Dept. D 
3 EAST 14th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 













PHOTOS 


1,000 lots. 
Postcards, 2c. 
everything. 
Super special: 30x40 giant 
lowups, mounted on heavy 
board, $3.85; 40x60, $6.50. A 
other sizes. 

Write for free samples, price list D. 


MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 19 BRyant 9-8482 


% 
Fl RST year — saved $600 in ship- 
ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to meet 
Gov’t Spec., 1", 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample sten- 
cil, shippers’ handbook and 
prices, pin this to business 
letterhead, with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO, 
62 Marsh Buildin 


Nae Ill., U.S.A. 


No order too smoll. 
We photograph 
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We've specialized 
in decorating of 
executive offices 
for over 39 years 
FLINT & HORNER 


66 West 47th Street, N.Y.C. 





PORTRAITS PAINTED 


In oils on canvas from photographs or from 
any picture. Portraits of living subjects are 
completed from life. Business founder por- 
traits—past and living presidents—military, 
uniformed portraits. Our portraits are natural, 
intimate and startlingly life-like. At a minimum 
risk to ourselves we prove the aforesaid state- 
ment by painting every portrait subject to ap- 
proval and complete satisfaction or make no 
charge. We work for the largest universities, 
colleges, business firms and the most discrimi- 
nating old American families. This is our 35th 
year of work of lasting interest. Make requests, 
on your business letterhead, please. Our one- 
standard, one-price portraits are furnished com- 
plete with correct frame. C. Fritz Hoelzer, P. O. 
Box 1, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Associated Sons: 
Captain C. F. Hoelzer, Jr., U. S. M. C. R. and 
Pfc. Hiram Howell Hoelzer, 290th Infantry. 


of our national credit. The significant 
recognition of this one great basis of 
our expanding economy—man’s confi- 
dence in man—is of the utmost impor- 
tance today so that national policies will 
be determined soundly for tomorrow. 
To “inspire enterprise with confidence” 
by deeds and not words is an objective 
worthy of the heritage of George Wash- 
ington, Alexander Hamilton, Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, Abraham 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Woodrow Wilson, great men who 
lived and died not for pressure influ- 
ence and narrow politics, but for broad 
visions and the good of our nation. 





EXPLANATIONS AND DEFINITIONS 
for the Tables on pages 21-22 


Tue Ratios—The center figure for each ratio (in darker 
type) is the median. The other two figures (in italics) are 
quartiles; for each ratio they indicate the upper and lower 
limits of the experiences of that half of the concerns whose 
ratios are nearest to the median. When any figures are 
listed in order according to their size, the median is the 
middle figure (same number of items from the top and the 
bottom) and the quartiles are the figures one-quarter and 
three-quarters down the list. 

ReportinG ConcteRNs—The number in parentheses after 
the name of the line of business is the number of concerns 
for which data were available. 

COLLECTION Periop>—The number of days that the total 
of trade accounts and notes receivable (including assigned 
accounts and discounted notes, if any) less reserves for bad 
debts, represents when compared with the annual net 
credit sales. Formula—divide the annual net credit sales 
by 365 days to obtain the average credit sales per day. 
Then divide the total of accounts and notes receivable by 
the average credit sales per day to obtain the average col- 
lection period. 

Current Assets—Total of cash, accounts, and notes re- 
ceivable for the sale of merchandise in regular trade quar- 
ters less any reserves for bad debts, inventory less any 
reserves, listed securities when carried at the lower of cost 
or market, and United States Government securities ex- 
cept those representing post-war credits. 

Current Dest—Total of all liabilities due within one 
year from statement date including current payments on 
serial notes, mortgages, debentures, or other funded debts. 
This item also includes current reserves such as reserves 
for Federal income and excess profit taxes, for renegotia- 
tion in case of war contractors, and for contingencies set 
up for specific purposes, but does not include reserves 
for depreciation. 

Fixep Assets—The sum of the depreciated book values 
of real estate, buildings, leasehold improvements, fixtures, 
furniture, machinery, tools, and equipment. 

Funpep Dest—Mortgages, bonds, debentures, gold notes, 
serial notes, or other obligations with: maturity of more 
than a year from the statement date. 

INVENTORY—The sum of raw material, material in pro- 
cess, and finished merchandise; does not include supplies. 

Net Prorits—Profit after full depreciation on buildings, 
machinery, equipment, furniture, fixtures, and other assets 
of a fixed nature; after reserves for Federal income and 
excess profits taxes; after reserves for renegotiation in 
the case of war contractors; after reduction in the value 
of inventory to cost or market, whichever lower; after 
charge-offs for bad debts; and after all miscellaneous 
reserves and adjustments; but before dividends or with- 
drowals. 

Net Sates—The dollar volume of business transacted for 
365 days net after deductions for returns, allowances, and 
discounts from gross sales, and after voluntary price deduc- 
tions on the part of war contractors. 

Net Sates to INvENtory—The quotient obtained by 
dividing the annual net sales by the statement inventory. 
This quotient does not represent the actual physical turn- 
over which would be determined by reducing the annual 
net sales to the cost of goods sold, and then dividing 
the resulting figure by the statement inventory. 

Net WorkInG Caprtat—The difference between the cur- 
rent assets and the current debts. 

TANGIBLE Net WortH—The sum of all outstanding pre- 
ferred or preference stocks (if any), and outstanding 
common stocks, surplus, and undivided profits, less any 
intangible items in the assets, such as good-will, trade- 
marks, patents, copyrights, leaseholds, mailing lists, 
treasury stock, organization expenses, and underwriting 
discounts and expenses. 

TURNOVER OF TANGIBLE Net WortH—The quotient ob- 
tained by dividing the annual net sales by the tangible net 
worth. 

TURNOVER OF Net WorkING Capitat—The quotient ob- 
ir by dividing the annual net sales by the net working 
capital. 




















| 8 BLANKETS -IT ISOLATES - IF QUENCHES 


The resultant damage from a fire in this pumping station must be 
calculated, not only in terms of actual physical loss but also in 
terms of losses resulting from the interruption to plant operations. 


Whether started from a cracked fitting, faulty pump packing, 
leaky flange or similar cause—fires of this type have sent flames 
rocketing to alarming proportions and intensity within the space 
of a moment. 

Matching the speed and ferocity of the fire, with the instant 
starting and control obtained, “Automatic” FIRE-FOG offers the 
modern effective means of combating this serious threat to plant 
operations. 

There’s no escaping FIRE-FOG’s mist-fine water spray—it beats 
down the flames, drives out the oxygen, smothers the fire. 

Automatic in operation and supersensitive to quick heat rises. 
FIRE-FOG is ideal for quenching fires of flammable liquid origin 
—positive protection for such areas as loading racks, valve pits, 
process building and areas, oil filled electrical equipment and 
similar hazards. 


9 
2 @% , 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO......... . OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 


**Automatic”’ Sprinkler manufactures and installs a complete line of fire 
protection devices and systems for all types of fire hazards. Listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories. 
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THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
ARE INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All 
Banking Facilities throughout South, Southwest and East 
Africa, also Rhodesia. Market Research and Trading 
Contacts handled by Commercial Service Dept., Cape 
Town (B 40) through Bank’s New York Agency, 67 Wall 
Street. 

AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1903) SHIPPING, CUS- 
TOMS, INSURANCE & FINANCE BROKERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS, BONDED WAREHOUSE PRO- 
PRIETORS, STEAMSHIP AGENTS. Cables every- 
where ‘‘ Africship.’’ Cape Town (B 3046) ; Port Eliza- 
beth (B 232); East London (B 4); Durban (B 19) 
Johannesburg (B 3634); Lourenco Marques (B 711) ; 
ENGLAND, London House, New London Street, Lon- 
don E.C. 3. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 133 Longmarket 
St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Textiles, softs, fancy 
goods, hardware. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian 
Congo, Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. _ 

H. G. BENJAMIN (B 2444). Sales organization covers S. Africa. Soft- 


goods, men’s, ladies’ and boys’ underwear, textiles, sr ont house- 
holdware, electric al appliances, hardware, builders’ materials: New 





York office “‘Colos” Int. Comp. 505 Fifth Ave. 
J. BOCK & SON (B 20388). Branches Johannesburg, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. Textiles every description ; leather 


and accessories for shoe industry, hardware, electrical goods, plastics. 


DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs Clearing 
and fae ae Agents. 
DUNA (B 892). Manufacturers’ Representative and Distributor 


covers Southern Africa, Engineering supplies, 
all requirements for building and allied 
industrial chemicals and adhesives ; sundry 
oilskins, rubber goods, 


Ped oreealaation 
mate rial and machinery ; 
trades ; general hardware: 
supplies of motor trade and garage equipment ; 
plastics; ream, oil, and industrial separators. 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. PT LTD. (B 279). 
INGREDIENTS FOR FOOD AND DRINK 


CHEMICALS AND 


J. W. JAGGER & CO. PTY. LTD., 54-62 St. George St. General mer- 
chandise. 
KEENE & CO. (B 2305). Also Johannesburg and Durban. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. Representa- 


tions particularly desired in plastics, household commodities, 
cotton and rayon textiles, toilet requisites and proprietary 


medicines, novelties, hardware. 


SAM NEWMAN, LTD., 30 Burg St. Hardware, sanitary ware, tools, 
electrical, and household goods. : 
PENINSULA TRADING & CHEMICAL CO. PTY. LTD. (B_ 1826). 


FRA. sundries, hardware, plastics and general merchandise. 
F. RAE & SON (B 442). Foodstuffs, builders, household and 
” eatieal hardware, tools, plastics, chemicals. 
L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 
Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 
ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 693). Plastics, chemicals, glass 


crockery, enamel, aluminum ware, builders’ hardware, and raw ma- 


terials. ads 
SATCO PTY. LTD.. 40 Loop St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


2S ig throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. All types of mer- 

chandise. 

S. SLOVIN PTY, LTD. (Late Sonvil Pty. Ltd.) (B 2396). Ladies’ 
and men's hosie ry and underwear 

WM. SPILHAUS & ¢ LED: (8B 148). Machinery, household appliances, 


radios, and ancoreane. 

STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD. Department Stores Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Durban. Buying office: Messrs. F. Lilienthal 
& Co., 33-39 West 34th St., New York. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. 
Branches S. A., Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, 
underwear, children’s wear, stockings, corsetry, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 1285). South Africa, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, 
gloves, corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, 
knit sports, infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office: Bot- 
zow, Inc., 82 Beaver St., New York. 

UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). Desire represent manufac- 
turers children’s wear, men’s, ladies’ underwear, sportswear, 
beachwear, hosiery. Branches throughout S. Africa. 


& Associated offices in Johannesburg, Capetow n, 
Port Elizabeth and Bloemfontein. Cosmetics, fancy goods, furnishings, 
textiles, hardware, leather goods, automotive spares and accessories, 
automotive equipment, and electrical fittings. 


M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). 


P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) — — — (This is a paid advertisement) 














MONTAGUE BLUNT & CO. (B 2503). Seek direct Factory Representa- 
tion. Interior decorations, plastics, indoor transport and similar lines; 
wrappers, packings, packages, etc. 

CONSOLIDATED E 3QU IPMENT CO. (B 1165). Equipment for light 
and heavy construction, earth moving, materials handling, road making, 

Building supplies, domestic equipment 


mining, industrial. 
Representatives chief business centres 


Machinery. 


agriculture, 
and appliances. 
Southern Africa. 3 ; Ag 
H.H.G. DEBRAU CO. (B 2477). Cosmetics, toilet requisites, 
chemists’ sundries, fancy goods, proprietary medicines. 
HAROLD J. DRINN PTY. LTD. (B 560). Mechanical and electrical 
supplies. Domestic and commercial electrical appliances. Power 
plants, switchgear, electric motors, cables, conduit and accessories. 


HAVELOCK EMSLIE & CO. (B 2606). Factory representatives. Plastic 
products. hardware, kitchenware, aluminum ware, brushware, tools, 
toys. seafoods, breakfast cereals. Member A.M.R.A. 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 321). Canned 


and breakfast foods, and household hardware. 
LAGESSE & CO. (B 2607). Importers heavy chemicals, textiles, builders’ 
hardware, floorings and ceilings exporters. Base minerals, wine and 


spirits. 

PEYCKE & SAUNDERS LTD. (B 1993). Also at East London. Confec- 
tionery, food products, lampware, farm implements, bicycle accessories, 
household appliances, etc. 


A. A. SAVAGE, 478 West St. Electrical domestic appliances. Motors 
and wiring equipment. 
ARGOSY IMPORTS PTY. LTD. (B 2452). Manufacturers’ 


representatives for all types women’s, men’s and juvenile out- 
erwar, underwear and footwear, hosiery, handbags, fancy 
goods, novelties and textiles. 

ARMSTRONG LTD. (B 325). Also at Durban, Cape Town, Bulawayo. 
Specialists in builders’ hardware. Sanitaryware and tools. 
ASSOCI ATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD. (B 4247). Indent 
and distributing agents for toilet pee ee 
AU “TOMOBIL E ELECTRIC SUPPLY LT (B 2964). Storage batteries, 

automobile and aircraft accessories iat replacement parts. 


HERBERT E. BOWEN—FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. 
(B 3102). Exclusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising 


specialties. 
H. CANARD & CO. (B 8685) Also C. T. Reps. for S. A. 


ys, haberdashery, toilet sundries, jewelry, glassware. 


BARRY COLNE & GO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and 


engineering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. 
Woodw orking machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 
COMMODITY AGENCIES. (B 1711). Produce, industrial raw materials, 


timbe 
HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1886). Throughout Union, Rho- 


desia. Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black 
Cheesebrough Manufacturing Co. American Chicle Co., ete. 
Members Johannesburg C. of C., 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. seer 
groceries and delicacies. 

DOMINION AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4962). Tel. Add. 
Engineering, electrical and domestic line 

Patent and 
sundries; 


DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD. (B 2801). 
(Spot cash 


Fancy goods, 


M.R.A. 
(102 Mooi St.) Foodstuffs, 


“Resource.” 


proprietary medicines, toilet, druggists’ 
branches throughout Union and Rhodesia. 
in N. Y.) 

D. DRURY & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 3929). Machine tools, small 


tools and engineering workshops equipment generally. 
FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). SALES AGENTS. 16 


branches covering South Africa, South West Africa, Rho- 
desias, Belgian Congo, Madagascar, French Equatorial Africa, 
Portuguese East Africa, 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S.A. PTY. LTD. (B 6681). 


General Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, in- 


dustrial chemicals, raw materials, toilet sundries, etc. 
FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY. LTD., 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 
fabrics and materials. Linoleum squares and other furnishing lines. 


GERALD S. GUNDLE. (B 5173). ASSOCIATE OF- 
FICES IN ALL COAST TOWNS & MAIN INLAND 
CENTRES UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA & RHO. 
DESIA. Specialist sales organization equipped to handle 
furniture, rugs, carpets, lino, soft furnishings, furniture 
novelties, general utility householdware: hardware and 
tools and all requirements for building and plumbing 
trades. Apply Barclays Bank New York concerning 
ability create, maintain, foster sales and uphold factories’ 
prestige. 

CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE> i 
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HOLTUNG, 


INDUSTRI AL 


B. OWEN JONES LTD. 


LENNON LIMI 


LENSVELT & CO. PTY. 











MENTZ K. R. 


HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD. (B 3297). 


Transvaal Agents L. C. Smith and Corona 
typewriters. Interested in agencies for of- 
fice machines, equipment and supplies. 

. HARTOGS P'ry. LID. (Grocery 
Division of Verrinder Ltd.) 
(B 4883). Also Cape Town, Dur- 
ban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Bula- 
wayo, Salisbury and N ‘dola. Pro- 
prietary grocery and confectionery 
goods and domestic hardware. 


HILL & MURRAY PTY.LTD. (B 3070). 


Proprietary medicines, toilets and cos- 
metics, grocery and household requi- 
sites. Ethical and professional prod- 
ucts 


E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL (B 6111). 


Branches all principal towns in the 
Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece 
goods and all other textiles, fancy 
goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar 
oods. 


HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. 


(B 2597). Woolen, cotton and rayon piece 
zoods, hosiery and underwear. 

vAN MAASDYK PTY. LTD. 
(B 6511). Shop and office equipment, elec- 
=— ge Rag niin department asso- 
ciate offi pe Town and Durban. 

TR ADING CO. PTY. LTD. 

(B 9012). General Sales Agents through- 
out S. Africa want direct factory represen- 
tations. Textiles every description, ladies’ 
underwear, hosiery, hardware, glassware, 
food products, essences, building requisites, 
plastics, ete. 

yy rl - 

W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. 
(B 3543). Also C. T. (B 198). 
Want direct factory rep. Branded 
textiles, women’s underwear, ho- 
Slery, Sportswear; fabrics for do- 
mestic factories, t.c., neckwear, 
clothing, underwear, swimsuits; 
plastic household utilities and fit- 
tings. Marketing branded lines, 
controlled distribution our special- 


ty. Members A.M.R.A. 


w 
. 


(B 2933). 

Chemicals: heavy industrial, pharma- 

ceutical, laboratory reagents; general 

laboratory supplies; optical, scientific, 

control, medica] and surgical instru- 

gl steel works and foundry sup- 
ies 


KEENE & ( 'O. (B 2883). Also Cape 
Town and Durban. MANUFAC- 


9 

TURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
all types merchandise. ‘Will be 
pleased to receive inquiries from 
American and Canadian manufae- 
turers interested in export to Sonth 
Africa and desirous Union-wide 
representation. 

T. LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery, towels, 
ladies footwear, men’s and women’s under- 
wear, glassware and kitchenware. 

TED (B 928). Wholesale 
manufacturing and retail chemists and drug- 


gists. (Est. 1850). Branches throughout 
S. Africa and Rhodesia. 
LTD. 


(B 2651). Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Kim- 
berley, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, 
Windhoek, Bulawayo and Salis- 
bury. Indent, distributing agents; 
stockists ; sales, marketing special- 
ists proprietary, pharmace utical, 
chemist, grocery, stationery. 





A. = M: {RCUSON & CO. (B 5438). Est. since 


OS as Manufacturers’ Representatives & 
Heteieatane Branches throughout 8S. A. 
specializing textiles, hosiery, knitwear, 
household linens, furnishings. 

(B 6389). Men's wear, food- 
stuffs, rayou and cotton piece goods, textiles, 
furnishing fabrics, etc. 


NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. 


H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., 


PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. 


L. 
RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). 


C. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Fac- 


SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. 


SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. 


FRED. C. SMOLLAN PTY. LTD. (B 3769). 


SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. 


L. SU ZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, 


TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St. Dental 
sundries and toilet requisites. 
H. E. TEIFEL & CO. (B 9487). Industrial 


WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. 


GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. 


I 


> 


N'DOLA AGENCIES (B 128). 


. J. NARRAMORE, 


. d. PUDNEY & CO., 


ments. Agents throughout 8. Africa. 
RHODESIA 
“RICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). 








(B 4616). Clothing, all kinds; tex- 
tiles, headwear, domestic giassware, 
enamelware, handbags, fancy goods, 
cosmetics, food products, industrial 
chemicals, paper products. 

INCOR- 


PORATING MACKAY BROS. LTD., 
MACKAY BROS. & MCMAHON LTD. 
Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria: musical, electrical goods. 


(B 7793). Surgical, medical, hospital; 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photo- 


graphic supplies and equipment. 
FRAP HAELY & SON (B 476). Textiles, 
foodstuffs, ete. 


Textiles, essences, split oak staves, chemi- 
cals, yarns and manufacturing mae 


import, export agents. 
leading British, American, Cana- 
dian manufacturers. Branches or 
reps. in every British or French 
territory in Africa, India, Pales- 
tine, Middle East. 


tory reps., 


(B 5988). Automobile parts, accessories, 
garage equipment, tools and machine tools. 
(B 6011). 
Ottawa House, President St. Also 
Cape Town (B 2391). Cable: “Gown- 
sipser.” Indent agent, distributors 
ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and un- 
derwear, showroom goods, etc. 


Raw materials, timber, building materials, 
hardware, window glass, upper leathers, 
upholstery hr og chocolates, canned fish 
and food product 


(B 5933). Wholesale chemists, manu- 
facturing druggists, opticians, photo- 
graphic dealers; fine, industrial, 
pharmaceutical chemical s. 


eigarettes, tobaccos, pipes, ete. 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 


Confectionery, foods, toilet, station- 
ery, fancy goods. Nine branches. 


raw materials, paper and cardboard, cotton 
yarns, textiles, light and heavy chemicals. 
canned goods, manufactured products, steel 
ofid tinplate. 

HN G. TRAIN & CO., 149 Commissioner St. 
"<u c ape Town, Durban. Cotton and rayon 


textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, fangy 
goods, foodstuffs, toys. 


LTD. (B 7710). Branches Cape 


Town, Durban, Bloemfontein, Port 
Elizabeth, Salisbury. 23 Essanby 


House, Jeppe St. Medical, sur- 
gical, hospital, toilet and faney 
zoods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 


LTD., Main St. Electrical and radio equip- 





















































ROBIN LINE 


FORTNIGHTLY AMERICAN FLAG 
SAILINGS TO 


SOUTH and EAST 
AFRICA 


FREIGHT—PASSENGER—MAIL 








§. §. Robin Tuxford 
Sailing Nov. 23 


TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, DURBAN, LOURENCO 
MARQUES AND BEIRA 


§.$. Yaka Sailing Dec, 7 


TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST — DURBAN, LOURENCO 
ARQU (ES AND BEIRA 
per Baltimore Nov. 26 
Loads Philadelphia Nov. 27 


§. $. Robin Locksley 
Sailing Dec, 21 


TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 












A, 
NZIBAR AND DAR-ES-SALAAM 
Loads Baltimore Dec. 10 
Loads Philadelphia Dec. 11 







SEAS SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. 
39 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 7 
CORTLANDT 7-0040 
Loading Berth, Pier 3, Erie Basin, Brooklyn 
TRiangle 5-6851 























ment 


. HALLIS & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 143). Cape 


Town, Durban, Johannesburg. Seeking 
agencies for picture frames, pottery, hand- 
bags, ete. Fancy goods all descriptions. 
Efficient representation assured. : 
100 Main St. Builders 
and domestic hardware, tools, ironmongery, 
sporting goods. : 

Grace St. Hardware. 
agricultural seeds, paints, shoe factories and 
tanneries supplies and om gy trade require- 


Salisbury. Nyasaland. Proprietary medi- 
cines, toilet and beauty preparations, groc- 
eries, confectionery, stationery, office equip- 
ment, textiles, men’s, women’s, children’s 
clothing and footwear and fancy goods. 

N. Rhodesia, 
N’dola. dresses. 


Hardware, enamelware, 


foundation goods, general merchandise. 
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Now! Get COPIES of 


Anything, in a Jiffy! 
.. Right in your own office! New low- 
cost, error-proof method saves time, 


Mm typing, drafting and checking 


Amazing New Unit — 


*7#APECO 

PHOTOEXACT 
Copies anything 
Written, typed, 
printed, drawn, 
or photographed 
— even if on 
both sides! 





Also continuous 
cabinet models for 
Prints of any length, 


up to 42” wide. ly, Easily 
LETTERS, VALUABLE. PAPERS. INVOICES, CHECKS, 
GRAPHS, STOCK REPORTS, RECORDS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS (over 100 others) — 
Make accurate permanent copies of 
anything at 1-a-minute speed—for less than 
the price of a phone call! No darkroom or 
technical knowledge needed. Anyone can 
operate APECO—‘“‘America’s Most Widely 
Used Photocopy Equipment.’’ 


Get full enesnnnesindh hain 









AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. A125 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

Send, without obligation, your 20-page illus- 
trated book on Photocopying and its savings 
in time, money and labor. 


ADDRESS. cs sseccveseeceeesevseee 
CUBCURUANE 5 oo <6 icc decsvcccececsvduaes 
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To speed up your change-over 


from wartime to peacetime pro- 
duction, let Edwal take over some 


of your chemical research work. 


Edwal will assign prime respon- 
sibility to the executive who is 
best qualified to direct the pro- 
ject. He will have back of him 
a large staff of chemists and 
chemical engineers; and he can 
draw upon the background of 
practical experience which Edwal 
has gained through successful 
manufacture and marketing of 
chemicals over a period of many 
years. An Edwal representative 
will gladly discuss your problem 


with you. Write for information. 








Tre EDWAL 
Laboratories, IJuc. 


DEPT. 12R, 732 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Official Testing Laboratory for 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 











TIDE IN AFFAIRS 


(Continued from page 13) 


eral welfare are the responsibility of 
government. 

It is my thesis that the extent to 
which we can preserve individual free- 
dom in any industrial economy is to a 
considerable degree within our control, 
it only we will rally ourselves to take 
remedial ‘action before it is too late. 
By and large the progressive expansion 
of State control over our affairs is a 
measure of our failure to discipline 
ourselves and to impose voluntarily the 
restraints, sacrifices, and denials de- 
manded by the general welfare. If we 
continue to shrink from resolutely at- 
tacking our national problems, if we 
seek to submerge alarming symptoms 
of impending disaster by dreaming of 
the good old days, or hoping that by 
some miraculous means answers to our 
problems will be found in the dim and 
distant future, then our free society 
may be forfeited. 


Remedial Measures 








Shift Your Business 
into Higher Gear 














What remedies can be prescribed for 


an ailing economy with any hope of 
success? It goes without saying that 
the maintenance of an economy which 
minimizes unemployment, provides 
economic security and a high standard 
of living calls for the closest coopera- 
tion by Government, industry, labor, 
and agriculture. The strategy and 
planning of private enterprise and Gov- 
ernment must be articulated at every 
point and developed in an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and confidence. Pri- 
vate enterprise must determine the ex- 
tent of the responsibility it is ready and 
able to assume in the solution of our 
problems. 

Big business and organized labor 
have not always distinguished them- 
selves in the past by their ability to 
act in the general interest. They can- 
not expect to moan about preserving 
free enterprise while pursuing policies 
which tend to throttle it. Price poli- 
cies and methods of production and of 
distribution obviously must conform to 
principles consistent with our competi- 
tive system. Basic to any planning on 
the part of private enterprise must be 
a return to the rule of law, so that we 
can lay our plans with full advance 
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with 


E) EXECUTONE 


“INTER-COM” SYSTEM 


= 











ae) | | gift 


Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of your organiza- 
tion. Reports are made—questions asked 
and answered—without a man leaving 
his desk, without 2 moment wasted. 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower, 

The “‘inter-com’‘system selected by the 

U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 

Write for FREB booklet “M-4*? 


PAecime 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 


Buy More Bonds! 

















Have you seen them? 


These four studies in chart 
form, with significant figures 
and comment, are available for 
your study and guidance. 

© POSTWAR REDEPLOYMENT 
of War Workers and Military 
Personnel by Regions and 
States. 

© COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
through 88 Years and 17 Ad- 
ministrations. 


® TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
for the Past 30 Years as re- 
flected by Five Important Sta- 
tistical Guides. 

¢ FAILURES IN FOUR LINES 
of Distribution—1915-1923— 
1938-1944— in Food, Apparel, 
Furniture, and Hardware— 
wholesale and retail combined. 

Copies of any or all of these 

charts are yours for the ask- 
ing at any Dun G Bradstreet 
office, or you may address your 
request directly to 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


290 Broadway New York 8, N. Y. 


























Se 



















Yee PAPER 
y/ 
BUSINESS AND AIR MAIL PAPER 


For executive stationery that is distinctive use Ecusta paper, made by a new and modern process 
Ecusta Fine Flax paper. Clear white, finely from American-grown virgin flax fibre, 1s avail- 


textured, it symbolizes dignity and character. able in regular business and air mail weights. 





ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION ~- PISGAH FOREST, N. C. 
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knowledge of the application of the 
law to such plans. Americans have a 
common stake in the difficult task of 
promptly rescinding the vast grants of 
discretionary power to Government ad- 
ministrators that were necessary to 
prosecute the war. 

If we are to restrain the extension of 
Federal power over our affairs, we must 
also act promptly to revitalize and sup- 
port local and State government. Here 
we can exercise political power at a 
level that every citizen can understand, 
can see in operation, and at which he 
can take effective part. By a wide par- 
ticipation in local and State affairs we 
can provide the apprenticeship which 
our leaders should have as a basis for 
national service. Such a system has 
another real advantage. It enables us 
to carry on experiments throughout the 
country simultaneously in the fields of 
social, political, and economic life. The 
results of these experiments can be of 
value in formulating national policies, 
which from the local to the Federal 
level will be consistent as well as serve 
the larger interests of all our citizens. 

By a long and circuitous route, I get 
around to an old, old theme. It forms 
the basis for my own cautious optimism 
about the future. It is that youth is the 
hope of the country, and that education 
is the hope of youth—trite, I know, and 
yet I believe in it utterly. 


Youth Has Proven Itself 


Between the two wars doubt, fear, 
and unbelief assailed all classes in 
America. We even began to suspect 
that our youth had grown weak, selfish, 
and helpless. These doubts, at least, 
have been fully resolved. In battle and 
on the home front our youth have again 
and again demonstrated their courage, 
resourcefulness, and stamina. Millions 
of young veterans are now returning to 
civilian life. Our generation has a great 
responsibility toward them. Beyond 
our plans to provide them with oppor- 
tunities commensurate with their abili- 
ties and interests is the deeper question 
of strengthening their faith in our own 
American way of life. As a university 
president watching a steady stream of 
youngsters pass in and out of college, 
I have developed a profound respect 
for their latent abilities and the sound- 
ness of their characters. That they 
are often self-centered, bewildered, and 
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MANAGEMENT 
xxx COUNSEL 


Our services provide the com- 
bined talents of registered licensed, 
professional 
chanical 
architects, 
hydraulic 


industrial and me- 
accountants, 
structural, civil and 
engineers, _ electrical, 
heating, ventilating, air condition- 
ing, chemical, foundry and metal- 
lurgical engineers to work closely 
with members of your staff to help 
build a more effective business 
organization. 


engineers, 


Illustrated folder on request 


* Industrial Engineering * Methods 
*Plant Layout *Production Flow 
*Work Standards and Costs * Job 
Evaluation *Wage _ Incentives 
*Architecture *Structural Engi- 
neering * Civil Engineering. 


The successful future of many a 
business hangs on the thread 
of making a decision to 
do something today. 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 


Joseph C. Lewis, President 


TAEL 








FORT WAYNE 
2, INDIANA 


230 EAST 
BERRY STREET 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FILING 
NEEDS 


Everything to make 
filing fool-proof and 
finding easier. 
Guides, Folders, 
Binders, etc., in a 
wide variety of sizes, 
styles and colors, to 
take care of any kind 
and size business or 
profession. Complete 
supplies for all 
systems. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
75 years’ experience 
is behind the Amfile 
line of nationally ad- 
vertised filing equip- 
ment and specialties. 


1000 DIFFERENT ITEMS 
Write for Catalog 
No. 444, illustrating, 
describing and pric- 
ing all Amfile equip- 
ment. 


AMBERG 

FILE & INDEX CO. 

Quality Filing Specialties 
— Since 1868 

1614 DUANE BLVD. 

KANKAKEE, ILL. 
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STANDARD 
FEDERAL 
TAX REPORTS 


New law? Old law? Speed? Accuracy? Convenience? 
Completeness? Whatever the need, whatever the question 
if it involves federal taxes for revenue, the accepted 
reporter of the federal tax specialist, the first choice of the man 
“who must have everything” is STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. 










Whether they represent tax payer or tax collector, on 
whichever side of the tax fence they stand—Tax Men all 
endorse "Standard Reports” in use, collect real dividends 

from its breadth of coverage, official and explanatory, its 

dependability, and its down-to-earth practical values. 


For the "Standard Reports” subscription plan brings 
subscribers up to date immediately and keeps them up to date 
continuously. Its swift, detailed, informative weekly issues blanket the field of federal 
taxation most important to business and its tax counsel—reporting week by week the latest 
development in pertinent law or regulation, interpretation or ruling or court decision— 
the newest return, report, or form—all enriched and illuminated by editorial sidelights 





BAe 


and plain English explanations. 


Accordingly, STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS subscribers always have the facts, always 


know just what to do—and why and how to do it! 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
SOMME RCE: Gi hARInNG: HowsEr:. wa; 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
Empire STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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. . . the possibilities in 
taking that plant which 
has never made a profit 
and calling in consultants 
who are known for profit- 
making results? 


La Salle Engineering has 
a long-established record 
of definite achievement. 
in revamping plants and 
turning losses into profits. 


We have refinanced, re- 
organized, retooled, and 
even furnished new prod- 
ucts for plants that were 
liabilities and turned 
them into profit makers. 


Our services are available 
directly to legitimate 
manufacturers only. We 
are not set up to deal 
through brokers and pro- 
moters. 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate our facilities, and 
we shall welcome an op- 
portunity to discuss your 
problems. 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting and helpful book- 
let on GAUGING TOOL 
AND MACHINE EX. 
PENDITURES. Upon 
written request, we shall be 
glad to send it to you free 


of charge. 


LA SALLE ENGINEERING CO. 
AL J, CONN, Managing Director 

628 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

1775 Broadway, New York 19, New York 

316 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SA SAtie 


LA SALLE 
DESIGN 










drifting with the current is a reflection 
upon us, their elders. 

We need to change the accent in our 
training of youth. Day after day our 
press, radio, and public spokesmen 
hold forth on the subject of security 
for all. Admittedly, there is little 
meaning to personal freedom if one is 
constantly beset by fear of starvation 
or of losing one’s job or of being un- 
able to obtain medical care in the event 
of sickness. It should be possible for 
us to have complete sympathy with the 
need for providing economic security 
without for a moment losing sight of 
the fact that over the centuries man has 
constantly struggled to be free. The 
right of free speech, free worship, and 
freedom to consider the things that are 
best for oneself, reaping the benefits of 
one’s choices, as well as enduring the 
consequences of a wrong choice, these 
are the fundamental ingredients which 
advance civilization. 


Kind of Training Needed 


As I see it, the education of our youth 
from the primary grades through the 
university deserves the attention and 
support of every citizen. The first re- 
quirement of a free society is that its 





THE BAROMETERS 


The Dwun’s Review Regional 
Trade Barometers, including back 
figures by months from January 
1939; by years from 1935, adjusted 
for seasonal variation and unad- 
justed, together with additional ma- 
terial, are available in pamphlet 
form. 

Other helpful information has 
also been reprinted for those who 
are interested in regional variations 
in trade volume. They are entitled, 
“A Guide to Post-War Develop- 
ment; How Regional Barometers 
Help”; “Regional Barometers Re- 
vised and Simplified”; “How to 
Use Regional Trade Barometers.” 
Two geographical lists (duplicated) 
are available. One defines each re- 
gion by counties. The other shows 
the regional location for all cities of 
25,000 or more population. 

The barometers, appearing in 
Dun’s Review since 1936 (see page 
31) measure consumer buying for 
29 regions in the U. S. and for the 
country. They help sales execu- 
tives to analyze sales, adjust quotas, 
and to check sales volume with 
total consumer expenditures. 
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SALES PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS 
AND MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Top results produced over 25 years for manu- 
facturers, magazines, newspapers and advertising 
agencies . .. on fee basis for specific 
campaigns or annual retainer. Postwar scramble 
to re-establish brands demands the most expert 
ability to be had for creating your sales promotion 
material . . . and merchandising plans to 
secure maximum volume from market potentials. 


ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER 


77 Harvard Place, Buffalo 9, N. Y. 





HANSEN one-hand TACKER, illustrated, 
saves time, materials, speeds production and 
shipments—lowers tacking, fastening, as- 
sembly costs—with its one-hand, rapid 
operation. 

Drives 2-pointed Tackpoints fast as you grip. 
Models for driving staples and 

T-head Tacks up to 12” length, REQUEST 
Write for details. FOLDER 








A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO.°°Cuicaco S01. 








STUART CHASE— 


one of America’s most bril- 
liant writers on economic 
subjects, gives his ideas on 
questions of immense im- 

ortance to every American | 


















usinessman. 
Where will foreign coun- 
tries get the dollars to buy 
our goods? { 





How free is free trade, and 
is it a good idea, anyway? 
Is the international gold 
standard a worth while 
stabilizer or a sentimental 
fetish? 


Problems like these are 
frankly and concretely dis- 
cussed in this highly inform- 
ative new book. Get your 
copy from your bookseller 
today. 


TOMORROW’S 
TRADE 


$1.00 at all bookstores 


The Twentieth Century Fund 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18 




















“FP C A” consolidates 








Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting Methods simplify production 


data assembly for Vulcan Mold & Iron Company, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


@ A company need not be an industrial 
giant for Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Methods to prove of value in 
furnishing management with adequate 
and accurate production information. 
Of the Vulcan operation, Mr. J. J. 
Henderson, Treasurer, relates: 

“We have been making cast iron 
ingot molds for the steel, aluminum, 
copper and brass industries for over 
twenty years. In 1941, we installed 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Meth- 
ods to simplify our production analysis. 

“Accurate and foolproof produc- 
tion schedules are made up by days 
and departments from cards punched 
for each unit ordered. These cards show 
pattern number, equipment needed, 
casting weight, matching elements, 
making date, account number, and al- 
lowed hours. Five reports are produced 


- KWIK-FAX - 


REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING 
CARDS 


ean record 108 columns of numer- 
ical information or 90 columns of 


alphabetical and numerical. 


BUY BONDS—Complete the Victory! 


from the same cards—unfilled orders, 
moids not cast, in process, finished, 
and shipped. 

“Daily reports show molds cast 
and allowed hours. Weekly reports in- 
clude molds cast, allowed hours, un- 
filled orders, promise dates, priorities, 
total cost allowed for each mold, inven- 
tory, comparison of last week with four 
weeks ago, and shipping data. Monthly 
reports cover inventory with tonnage, 
pieces, and total cost of molds in stock; 
priority analysis of unfilled orders by 
rating and group classifications; and 
priority analysis of production. 

“Our president receives each week 
a condensed report of production, in- 
ventory, sales, and profits. With the 
punched-card data it is possible to fore- 
cast closely the profit on every order. 

“Using a minimum of punched- 


card equipment—one each, punch, sorter 
and tabulator—and three operators, we 
prepare besides production reports, all 
payroll data, checks and reports, sales 
analyses and voucher records and 
analyses by accounts. 

“From the diversity of reports, we 
are able to furnish the Government as 
well as ourselves with every kind of in- 
formation required. There would be 
less criticism of the Government’s de- 
mand for reports if business men un- 
derstood how easily punched-card 
methods can produce them.” 

More complete information on this 
application is given in Certified Re- 
port No. 4216. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to our nearest branch or 
to Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Div., Room 1773, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N, Y. 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


The HOLE 
the Symbol 
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Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


MARK of a Method 
of Accuracy 





























How the American Manufacturer 


For American manufacturers genuinely 
interested in cultivating the rich Latin 
American market, we have devised a 
new and inexpensive way to place their 
names and products before a selected 
audience of potential buyers. 


We are now compiling a Trade Index 
of U. S. Manufacturers to be printed 
in three editions—English, Spanish, 
Portuguese. It is divided into 22 
sections—covering all the trades or 
industries that could use your products. 


Your firm name, address, cable code 
address, name of your export executive 
and your products will be listed in the 
proper trade section or sections. Adver- 
tising space is also available. 


This comprehensive reference will be 
distributed under the supervision of our 


ean reach 
40,000 Latin American Buyers 





Foreign Sales & Research Dept. 









branch offices and correspondents to a 
selected and controlled list of 40,000 
buyers, including manufacturers, whole- 
salers, large retail establishments, chain 
stores and service organizations. 


It will be a year-round reference book 
that will also be consulted by government 
buying departments, architects, construc- 
tion engineers and purchasing agents 
for commercial, industrial, mining and 
agricultural enterprises. 


The first edition of the Trade Index of 
U. S. Manufacturers will be published 
early in 1946. As hundreds of leading 
manufacturers have already reserved 
space, we would suggest an early inquiry 
to insure reservation of your listings. 
For complete details and rates, address 
your inquiries to 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


225 Broadway 


New York 8, N. Y. 














The TRADE INDEX of U. S. MANUFACTURERS will be published early in 1946 
—in 3 Editions—English, Spanish, Portuguese—for 40,000 Selected Buyers in 
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citizens should be able to communicate 
their ideas to each other with exactness 
and clarity, whether by writing or 
speaking. The extent of illiteracy and 
deficient education among our youth, 
which has been revealed during this 
war, is a disquieting reminder of our 
failure in the past. 

The educational program of our citi- 
zen-to-be from beginning to end must 
be concerned with concepts of right 
and wrong. At every level of maturity 
the lessons of the past must be con- 
stantly related to the present. We must 
“cultivate in reflection, in doctrine, and 


in action those principles essential to | 


the balanced development of the human 
personality.” A sound liberal educa- 
tion should be a prerequisite for special- 
ized training in engineering, medicine, 
public administration, and law. 


Natural Sciences 


Our youth should also have a gen- 
eral working knowledge of the na- 
tural sciences. Science is without sig- 
nificance for advancing civilization 
unless it is interconnected with the 
humanities and social sciences, and no 
humanitarian can truly orient himself 
in the modern world without a grasp 
of the deeper meanings of a science. 
Our educational program must present 
a synthesis of past knowledge and ex- 
perience, with emphasis upon those in- 
fluences that have carried men forward, 
as well as a recognition of pathological 
conditions in society which have invari- 
ably led to conflict and disintegration. 

While our educational program must 
be based upon faith and spiritual con- 
cepts, it would be folly indeed if we 
failed to impart to our future citizens 
a sober realization of the world as it is. 
We do not want to send forth young 
crusaders defenseless before a modern 
world because they have known no dis- 
illusionment, and have not learned that 
treachery, self-interest, abuse of power, 
and sinister motives are still with us 





RECOGNIZE LOYALTY, 


«GAIN GOOD WILL! 


As a soldier treasures his service ribbons, so a 
company’s employee appreciates a distinctive 


emblem recognizing his services to the firm. The 
public, too, likes to see such recognition given! 





For This 


FREE \ 


of Service Emblem 
Awards 






Use Coupon 
Below 


YEARS OF SERVICE EMBLEMS 








Improve morale of your capable and experi- 
enced employees and establish an incentive for 
younger workers. Service Emblems help build 
an “Espirit de Corps.” Recognize service rec- 
ords of all employees from 2 to 25 years and 
over. Besides the popular lapel style, service 
emblems may be mounted on handsome tie bars 
for men and brooch pins for women. 


Illustrated are two typical examples of Service 
Emblems designed and executed by Bastian. 
Bastian emblems are used by thousands of con- 


cerns, large and small, throughout the world. 


SAFETY EMBLEMS 


Nothing pays a plant better dividends than a 
minimum of accidents. To recognize this care of 
oneself and of others, many firms award each 
employee a special emblem upon completion of 
a year or more without disabling injury. 
Workers find considerable pride in thus being 
able to tell the world they have gone a certain 
number of years without marring the plant’s 
safety record. 


SUGGESTION AWARDS 


Ideas are worth plenty —and many of your 
employees have ideas that you could use. Get 
them thinking for you! When an employee’s 
suggestion is accepted, put a handsome Merit 
Award emblem on his shop coat, in addition to 
any cash payment of war bond. Publicize his 
achievement and you will greatly increase the 
suggestions received from other employees. 








BASTIAN BROS. 


COMPANY - Established 1895 
1946 BASTIAN STREET ¢ ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SEND ME [J The new full color illustrated Bastian Guide Book of Service 
Award Plans and Emblems. 





on every hand. We must constantly 
emphasize the subtle dangers of ration- 
alization. Our youth must understand 
that the threshold of thinking, the point 
at which reason surrenders to blind 
passion is disappointingly low even in 
the most intelligent men, and that the 
struggle to blend our emotions and 
our thought processes into a consistent 
whole requires concentration and dis- 


Particularly interested in— 
O Service Award Emblems 
O Safety Award Emblems 

O Suggestion Awards 

O Employee Asso. Emblems 
O Training Course Emblems 
O Miniatures of Products 
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THs “LEASE-TEND” PLan 
FOR MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 
WILL EXPAND FROM HERE ON! 

















. ee war years have subjected our national auto- 

mobile leasing plan to a stern test. Yet each and 
every one of our lessees will testify they have been 
supplied with better than hoped for transportation 
from Pearl Harbor to reconversion. 


Now our "Lease-Tend” plan of providing fleet auto- 
mobile transportation at a flat monthly rate will be 
expanded as rapidly as new automobile deliveries 
permit. Naturally, the firms we served first will be 
served first. But in a short time, the pioneer in fleet 
automobile leasing will be ready...and able...to 
add new clients to the list of 100 nationally known 
companies now enjoying the convenience and econ- 
omy of the R. A. “Lease-Tend” Plan! 


THE R. A. COMPANY 


PIONEERS IN FLEET AUTOMOBILE LEASING 


122 E. 42nd STREET 300 MORRIS BUILDING 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
AShland 4-9653 Allegheny 6065 
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cipline of a high order. Our citizens- 
to-be must be taught to recognize the 
classic enemies of a free people. I have 
already touched lightly on a few of 
them. Youth must be trained in look- 
ing beyond words to discover their true 
meaning. 

After the strain of a long war it is 
only natural that the mood of the coun- 
try should be one of relief and relaxa- 
tion. If we are to fulfill the American 
dream, the times call for the same spirit 
of sacrifice, unity, and determined pur- 
pose that was so evident during the 
war. Our records of production, the 
achievements of our scientists and doc- 
tors are unparalleled in the history of 
the world. If the same spirit can be 
focused for many years on our peace- 
time problems, we may be able to main- 
tain a free society with a productivity 
and standard of living beyond anything 
we now dream of. We may fulfill our 
destiny. 
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FINISH THE JOB... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


© 1945, T. 1. N. Co. 


As your fast train speeds across the 
country, its starts and stops are con- 
trolled by an intricate signal system. 


These signals must be dependable 
—these systems must stay on the job, 
even if the main power supply is in- 
terrupted. That’s why so many rail- 
way control systems turn for stand- 
by power to the rugged batteries in- 
vented by Thomas A. Edison. 


And here his genius came upon 
your Unseen Friend—NICKEL. For 
it is the chemical changes of nickel 
oxides and iron in an alkaline solu- 


‘tion that make possible these long- 


lived batteries which are free from 
acid, from danger of deterioration in 
stand-by service and from injury 
when discharged. Built of steel plated 
with Nickel, they stand up under the 
roughest use. 





Helps Keep Signals Working ...Tracks Clear! 


Your Unseen Friend Nickel is on 
the job wherever failure of the power 
supply might mean disaster and wher- 
ever reliable, portable or stand-by 
power is needed. 


In these and countless other ways 
...from the pure Nickel in your ra- 
dio tubes to the Nickel in your stain- 
less steel cutlery...this versatile 
metal is your Unseen Friend... as 
much a part of your life as your 
daily paper. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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LSE in yout usitiess - 


Can you Use this baby 


Need a package of power? Here it is...stored in handy small con- 
tainers, ready to go to work at the turn of a valve. 

It’s carbon dioxide gas, stored in Kidde cylinders under high 
pressure. It’s been doing a good war job...as auxiliary power for 
aircraft landing gear and brakes and in other ways. A Kidde cylin- 
der only 30 inches long holds over a million foot-pounds of energy! 

We can’t tell you how to use this idea in your business. We don’t 
know enough about your business. But we’d like to...and if you'll 
give us the chance we'd be glad to get together with you and work 
out valves and mechanisms to harness this power to your needs. 
Just drop a line on your letterhead to: Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
1229 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey. 
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